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Cruise from Norfolk to Boston : 
Five days in Boston for NEA Con- i 8-Day 


vention and sightseeing 


Silas Dae Tow All-Expense Tour 
through historic New England $153.50 


Four days in Canada visiting 
Quebec and Montreal 


Two days in New York City, re- 
turning by boat or train Vieals in Boston and New York not included ) 


Join VEA Cruise to NEA Convention 


In Boston, with Post-Convention trip through historic New England, Scenic White 
Mountains, Picturesque Quebec, Montreal, Hudson Valley, and New York City. 


June 28-July 16 


ITINERARY FOR TOUR 


Saturday, June 28—Leave Richmor & O., Main edded rooms w 
Street) 2:00 P. M., arriving Norfo +:30 P 1 sfe1 at the Windsor H 
to Merchants & Miners Pie: 
Boston 


From Richmond 


Thursday, July 10—In Montreal for the entiré 
Sightseeing t f the City ing Mount Royal in 
There will be deck sports, bingo 1 othe cluded. Meals and overnicht s t at Windsor Hotel 
entertainment on steame! 
Monday, June 30—Due in B 
fer to the Hotel Bellevue R opt N ‘ to visit the Chasm 
vate bath will be furnished M 5 ot sdmission inc led with led 


Friday, July 11 ive Mo it 9 A. M. for a motor 
rid ver si highw Plattsburg to Ausable Chasm 


provided 

Tuesday, July 1, through Frid 
his time is left free to attend t 
Education Association Cor 

points in and around Boston Saturday, July 
Saturday, July 5—Leave Bo: 1 West | 
motorcoach for a delightf ylor t 

ington and Concord, along 

cord, New Hampshire, where 

Hotel. We continue our 

found Lake and through beautif { . I 
arriving at North Woodstock 
rooms with bath are provid 


Sunday, July 13 and Monday, July 
N terta 

Sunday, July 6—AIll day for s tif a 

White Mountains, including M rs ‘ 

tains, Echo Lake, the Flume and 
to the top of Cannon Mountain ss é Pa 
Lunch at Mt. Washington Hot: le 4 Tuesday, July 15—1 

Lyndonville, Vt., where meals a s with tw . a I A M. f the I 

and bath are provided at the DARLING INN wot ; ’ asic alee 

Monday, July 7—Leave afte kfast and tinue ou! card sai 

journey to Quebec, with luncl te at | n Wednesday, July 16—A Norfolk at 7 1.M. Tax 
Plessis, at Plessisville, Quebec \ s witl ‘ edded transfer to the C. & O ermi! I \ it 9:00 A. M 
rooms and bath provided at Ch te vorld Arrive back in Richmond at 11:3 Main Street 
famous hostelry Station 
Tuesday, July 8—In the forenoon sights¢ ~ to re t COST OF THE TRIP—$153.50 including transpo! 
Anne de Beaupre, returning to the Kent use at on tation. hotel _ 

morency Falls for lunch, where some tin spent New York 
viewing the falls, which descend fron and two bags ips are not included A berth in a 
than Niagara Falls. Return to t er! minimum rated doub yom is provided on board ship 
Wednesday, July 9—After bi tast at the Chateau These rooms are all outside L shape to Boston and on 


Frontenac, leave for the moto: i » Montrea [win the outside or inside returning from New York 


ntseeing 


vith bath, meals except in Boston and 


sightsee! as noted and transfers of passengers 


This tour is arranged by the Association for the benefit of teachers and their friends. 
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Backbone 


of your 
Spring 
Wardrobe 


YOUR 
SPRING 
SUIT 


1 \ 2. 
(Q 


\! AV 


The current crop of the hardy pe- 
rennial . . . Suit . . . is as slender as 
a candle and as fascinating as its 
flame. Holding a world of fine dis- 
tinction and “above the table” in- 
terest in soft shoulders, trim lapel 
and touches of fine hand tailoring. 
Easy fitting body lines... the stream- 
lined Manikin silhouette . . . to 
elongate the figure. In twills, wool 
crepes. In plaids . . . in imported 
fabrics. Suits with a made-to-order 
look, at ready-made prices. 
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“THE SHOPPING CENTER” 
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EDITORIAL 


Free Education Demands Free Textbooks 


NDER the heading, ‘‘Free Textbooks for 
| Country Children’’, the February, 1941, issue 

of the Southern Planter states the case for free 
textbooks in a succinct and forceful manner that 
should make a strong appeal to taxpayers, especially 
in rural sections. 


After saying that free textbooks for every pupil 
are the rule in progressive states, the Southern Planter 
thus summarizes the case for State responsibility in 
this area: 


‘Free education demands free educational mate- 
rials, including free textbooks. Without them it is 
not free. Today, the State furnishes school grounds, 
buildings, teachers, libraries, and even gymnasiums. 
The provision of free textbooks is no less logical. 
They are the necessary tools for teaching and 
learning.” 


The Maryland mandatory free textbook law, un- 
der which local boards of education are required to 
adopt and purchase textbooks, supplementary readers, 
materials of instruction, stationery, and school sup- 
plies and to furnish the same free of cost, is cited as 
a model law. Attention is called to the fact that the 
State each year distributes $250,000 to the localities 
on the basis of average number of pupils enrolled in 
order to make this law effective. The economy se- 
cured under this law is indicated by the fact that in 
1939 the cost of all texts per pupil enrolled averaged 
about $1.07. 


Another aspect of real economy is brought out by 
the Southern Planter in its statement that ‘‘No state 
ever will realize an adequate return on its investment 
in its public school system until free texts are pro- 
vided”’. 


From the standpoint of human values and equality 
of opportunity the case is summarized with equal 
force in the declaration that ‘‘A public school system 
that permits those who can afford textbooks to gain 
advantage over those who cannot is undemocratic and 
should be overhauled’. 


Teachers and school officials may obtain from the 
Virginia Education Association for distribution in 
their communities a limited number of reprints of the 
Southern Planter article on free textbooks. 





North Carolina Provides for Teacher Retirement 

The 1941 session of the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture recently passed, without dissenting vote in either 
house, a law providing an actuarially sound retire- 


COMMENT 


ment system for teachers and other public employees. 
While we do not have before us at present a copy of 
the law as passed, we understand that the provisions 
of the law are somewhat more liberal than those of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Bill sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, both in regard to maxi- 
mum retirement allowances and to the percentage con- 
tribution made by the State. 


North Carolina has gone further than most South- 
ern states in recognizing the fact that the maintenance 
of an adequate school system is a state obligation. Its 
Legislature has perceived that a sound system of 
teacher retirement is an essential feature of an adequate 
educational system. This realization, together with 
the united front presented by all educational agencies 
and organizations in the State and the recognition of 
the vital role of education in preserving and extend- 
ing our democratic institutions, probably accounts for 
the remarkable unanimity on the part of the Legis- 
lature. 


The North Carolina Legislature has shown com- 
mendable foresight and zeal for the public welfare in 
passing this bill and other measures looking toward im- 
proved school services. There are evidences that public 
opinion is on the march in Virginia as in North Caro- 


lina and that our Legislature will not be able longer to 
resist the demand for more adequate support of our 
school system. All the gubernatorial candidates have 
indicated their belief that it is time to stop temporiz- 
ing with the needs of Virginia youth. Governor 
Price has already announced that he will recommend 
to the next session of the General Assembly the es- 
tablishment of an actuarially sound plan for teacher 
retirement. This is in accord with the joint resolution 
adopted by the 1940 session of the General Assembly 
requesting the Governor to include such a plan in his 
budget. 


If the school people and other public spirited ele- 
ments of our population will maintain a united front, 
there is every reason to look for the passage of a law 
providing for the establishment of a sound retirement 
system for Virginia teachers and of other legislation 
designed to improve the educational facilities for Vir- 
ginia children. 





The Same Old Story 


Virginia is spending a smaller percentage of the 
money devoted to public education for elementary and 
secondary schools than any other state in the union. 
This is revealed by statistics issued February, 1941, 
by the Research Division of the National Education 
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Association on ‘‘State Comparisons of School Sup- 
port’. According to this bulletin, 72.8 per cent of 
the expenditures for public education in Virginia is 
used for elementary and secondary schools. ‘The per- 
centage of educational expenditures going for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in other states ranges from 
73.5 per cent in Louisiana to 97.9 per cent in New 
Jersey. 


It would be rash to conclude from the foregoing 
that Virginia’s expenditures for higher education are 
too great. The fact that Virginia ranks forty-second 
among the forty-eight states in expenditures per pu- 
pil enrolled in the elementary and secondary schools 
indicates that what is needed to correct the above pro- 
portion is an increase in the expenditures for elemen- 
tary and secondary education rather than a decrease in 
expenditures for higher education. This becomes the 
more evident when we discover that Virginia is spend- 
ing only 2.68 per cent of its income payments to in- 
dividuals for elementary and secondary schools as 
compared with 3.82 per cent in North Carolina, 3.77 
per cent in West Virginia, and 3.65 per cent in South 
Carolina. 


In comparison of wealth, income, and school ex- 
penditures per pupil enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools by states on the basis of 1937-38 
expenditures, Virginia ranks among the forty-eight 
states as follows: 


Wealth per pupil enrolled 34th 
Income per pupil enrolled 36th 
Expenditure per pupil enrolled 42nd 
Value of school property per pupil 

enrolled 39th 


Thus the evidence continues to pile up of the dis- 
crepancy between Virginia’s ability and her effort to 
support public education. 


An interesting comparison may be made between 
expenditures for public education and expenditures 
for certain luxuries. Figures for Virginia in 1937-38 
are given below: 


Expenditures for alcoholic beverages $ 45,960,000 


Expenditures for tobacco 27,414,000 
Expenditures for theatres and other 

amusements 16,655,000 
Expenditures for soft drinks and chew- 

ing gum 9,164,000 


Expenditures for toilet preparations 


and beauty parlor services 5,346,000 


Total for enumerated luxuries $104,.539,000 


Expenditures for public education at 


all levels 35,288,731 


Expenditures for elementary and sec- 


ondary schools 25,583,825 
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It can be seen that Virginia is spending ten million 
dollars more annually for alcoholic beverages than for 
education at all levels; nearly two million dollars 
more for tobacco than for elementary and secondary 
education; and more than twice as much for alco- 
holic beverages, tobacco, and soft drinks as for edu- 
cation at all levels. 


This is a commentary on relative values in Virginia. 


Democracy Wins in the Classroom 
Catherine Mackenzie, writing in the New York 
Times Magazine for December 15, 1940, reports on a 
series of experiments at the Child Welfare Research 
Station of the University of lowa where pupils were 
put in three different “‘social climates’’—democracy, 
autocracy, and laissez-faire—and the results observed. 


According to Miss Mackenzie, the results already 
show clearly that democracy is much to be preferred 
to autocracy in its effects on children. 


The studies indicate that “‘the two systems produce 
about the same quantity of work but under democracy 
the quality is better. . . . All production ceases the 
moment the autocrat’s hand is lifted. Little was ac- 
complished under laissez-faire, but the majority of the 
pupils preferred that to the hard discipline of autoc- 
racy.’ 

In the experiments, ten-year-old boys worked in 
groups of five, each under a leader who introduced the 
atmosphere of one of the three social philosophies into 
his group. Under autocracy everything was done at 
the command of the leader; under democracy the 
leader worked with the children, and important ques- 
tions were decided by vote; under laissez-faire the 
leader let things run their course and gave help only 
upon request. ; 

A stenographic account of the proceedings, movie 
records, the leaders’ accounts, reactions of guest ob- 
servers, and the observations of the children them- 
selves were considered in appraising the results. 

Democracy developed more friendliness, coopera- 
tion, initiative and responsibility than either of the 
other “‘social climates’. The laissez-faire group was 
marked by lack of leadership, squabbling, horseplay, 
and boredom. The autocratically run groups showed 
signs of repression and apathy with a startling return 
to aggressiveness when discipline was relaxed. 

This series of experiments may not be entirely con- 
clusive but it presents evidence in conformity with the 
observation of many who have had the opportunity of 
comparing democratic and autocratic procedures in 
classrooms. Autocratic methods unquestionably pro- 
duce results in certain types of learning but exact a 
toll from the personality of the learners. Democratic 
procedures require more careful planning but provide 
the best opportunity for pupil growth. 
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The Significance of Our Pan American Relations 


HE one reassuring aspect in 

the present disturbed inter- 

national situation is the close 
spirit of cooperation prevailing 
among the twenty-one republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. The na- 
tions of America are today giving 
practical application to those prin- 
ciples of mutual respect and con- 
sideration which should character- 
ize the relations between all peoples 
everywhere but which unfortu- 
nately are all too rarely in evidence. 

Among the American Republics 
these principles are not a recent in- 
novation. They were conceived as 
far back as 1826 when Simon 
Bolivar convened the Congress of 
Panama, and they are the basis of 
the modern Pan American move- 
ment which was inaugurated at the 
First International Conference of 
American States held at Washing- 
ton in 1889-90. During the fifty 
years that have elapsed since that 
conference was held, the govern- 
ments of the American Republics 
have been engaged in a positive 
program of cooperative action, the 
effectiveness of which has never been 
more in evidence than at present. 

As a result of the spirit of con- 
tinental solidarity developed over 
the years, and the agreements 
reached at the several Pan American 
conferences, the American Repub- 
lics have accomplished two out- 
standing achievements. They have 
effectively consolidated the peace of 
the American Continent, and they 
have at the same time formulated a 
set of principles to guide them in 
their relations with other parts of 
the world. 

A convincing demonstration of 
the strength of the Pan American 
movement is to be found in the 
fact that any differences or disputes 
that may arise between any of the 
Republics of the American Con- 
tinent are regarded as the concern 
of all. To this end adequate ma- 
chinery for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes has been 


built up, and during the last few 


WILLIAM MANGER 


Counselor, Pan American Union 


years the American Republics have 
on several occasions demonstrated 
their determination that differences 
that may arise between them shall 
be settled by peaceful means and 
not by resort to force. 

But of even greater significance 
in view of the present world situa- 
tion is the ability of the Republics 
of America to arrive at a program 
of common action in their relations 
with other sections of the world. 
Even before the outbreak of the 
present war, the nations of America 
had expressed their determination 
to take common action in the event 
the peace of the Americas should 
be threatened, whether from events 
arising within or without the Con- 
tinent, and had made provision for 
a procedure of consultation among 
the several Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs whenever the need arose. 

In the year and a half that has 
elapsed since the outbreak of the 
war, the Republics of America 
have had occasion in two instances 
to meet for the purpose of consul- 
tation. In September of 1939, the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics meeting at 
Panama adopted a program to pre- 
serve the neutrality of the Western 
Hemisphere and to meet the eco- 
nomic consequences arising out of 
the closing of so large a market for 
American produce. At the more 
recent Havana meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in July, 1940, con- 
fronted by the possible transfer of 
American colonial possessions from 
one European power to another, 
with all the dangers inherent in 
such a development, the nations of 
America agreed that should such a 
contingency arise they themselves 
would take over the administration 
of these colonies and possessions. In 
both meetings the governments of 
America gave to the world an ex- 
traordinary demonstration of unity 
of purpose and unity of action. 

But it is not sufficient that the 


governments alone give expression 
to this spirit of continental coop- 
eration. The movement for inter- 
American solidarity requires much 
more than the establishment of 
friendly relations between govern- 
ments. It calls for the closest pos- 
sible understanding between the 
peoples of the Continent. Much is 
now being done to strengthen cul- 
tural ties, and new currents of in- 
tellectual understanding are being 
fostered by all the nations of the 
hemisphere. In this great work the 
schools and colleges are called upon 
to play an important part. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to ob- 
serve the increasing number of stu- 
dents and intellectual leaders from 
the other American Republics who 
in recent months have been coming 
to the United States. An increas- 
ing number of students from this 
country has also been going to 
Latin America in recent years, and 
several universities have organized 
special courses for their benefit. The 
young men and women who come 
to our universities from Latin 
America, and from the 
United States who go south, on 
returning to their respective coun- 
tries are in a position to interpret 
to their own people the ideals and 
purposes of the inhabitants of the 
other countries. They thus become 
the most effective ambassadors of 
good will and inter-American un- 
derstanding. 

Among the educational insti- 
tutions of this country there has 
also been a marked increase in in- 
terest in courses pertaining to the 
other American Republics, not only 
among the colleges and universities 
but also in secondary and elemen- 
tary schools. This is a gratifying 
development, and its growth and 
continuance cannot but have a 
marked influence in promoting even 
further the close bonds of friend- 
ship which at present characterize 
the relations between the United 
States and the republics of Latin 
America. 


those 
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Business Education In Virginia Public Schools 


URING the school year 
D 1939-40 the faculty of the 

Department of Commerce 
of Mary Washington College con- 
ducted a survey of a limited num- 
ber of phases of business education 
in the high schools in the State. 
The primary purpose was to ob- 
tain complete and accurate infor- 
mation on a few significant points 
relating to business education in 
the public schools and not to un- 
dertake an exhaustive investigation 
of the matter. In so far as we are 
able to determine, our effort was 
entirely successful, and we believe 
the data which we obtained are re- 
liable. —The number and names of 
the schools offering business sub- 
jects were secured from the division 
and city superintendents, and the 
questionnaire was filled out by the 
heads of the commercial depart- 
ments or by the principals. The 
most interesting results of the sur- 
vey are given below. 


Although less than half of the 
total number of schools offer busi- 
ness courses, the number is more 
significant than might appear at 
first, since the number of schools 
that do not offer business subjects 
is confined to the smaller schools 
where it would be impracticable to 
offer very much commercial work. 

Two interesting features of the 
survey related to the grade-place- 
ment of business subjects and to 
the number of semesters each sub- 
ject is offered. Lack of space pre- 
vents the inclusion of the tables 
giving this information. The fol- 
lowing generalizations, however, 
are possible: 

Bookkeeping: More than half 
of the schools offer two semesters, 
while nearly all the others offer 
four semesters. A few offer six se- 
mesters in this subject. Grade place- 
ment ranges from the first to the 
fourth year, although, as would be 
expected, the subject is usually of- 
fered in the last two years. 

Shorthand: About half of the 
schools with total enrollments of 


J. H. DODD 


Head, Department of Commerce, 
Mary Washington College 


Number 


TABLE II 


of Schools 


Offering Business 


Courses, According to the Size of the 


School 
Number schools 
ee : — — Schools with total offering business 
enrollment of : courses 
2000 and above ....... 3 
T 1000 to 2000 9 
Wei sonyeellr 500 to 1000 18 
The Extent of Business Education in the 400 to 500 15 
Secondary Schools 300 to 400 ... 21 
Total number of schools in State 200 to 300 ...... . 42 
(Includes only white-accredited en vad oy 35 
secondary schools; agricultural elow 10 20 
high schools not included) . 396 Total 183 
Total number of high schools in Junior high schools offer- 
State offering one or more busi- ing one or more business 
a ee ee 183 courses 7 
Percentage of high schools offering — 
one or more business subjects 46 Grand total 190 
TABLE III 


Total Number of Students Considered to Be Enrolled in the Commercial Curriculum 
(Students considered to be majoring in commercial work) 


Number Enrolled in Commer- 
cial Subjects 














Classification of Schools Number of Total Percent- 
According to Schools Offering Enroll- age Com. 

Total Enrollment Commercial Work ment Boys Girls Total Enroll. 
2000 or above. . 3 8,101 663 2056 2719 33.6 
1000 to 2000... g 12,949 1413 3612 5025 38.8 
500 to 1000 18 13,036 917 2075 2992 23.0 

400 to 500 15 6,496 393 958 1351 20.8 
300 to 400 21 6,961 562 1092 1654 23.8 

200 to 300 42 10,086 784 1614 2398 23.8 

100 to 200 55 8,168 909 1325 2234 27.4 

Below 100 20 1,607 204 291 505 31.4 

TOTAL 183 67,404 5845 13023 18878 28.0 


According to the above figures, 


28 out of every 100 students in the 183 largest 


schools in the State were enrolled in a commercial curriculum. And of the pupils pur- 


suing the commercial curriculum, 
cent were girls. 


TABLE IV 


Total Enrollment in Business Subjects 


Number of 
Schools Offer- 


Subject ing Course 
Bookkeeping, Elementary ...... 137 
Bookkeeping, Advanced 56 

TOTAL in _ subject 
Shorthand, Ist Year 149 
Shorthand, 2nd Year........ 95 

TOTAL in subject 
Typewriting, Ist Year........ 178 
Typewriting, 2nd Year 141 

TOTAL in subject 
Junior Bus. Training 40 
Commercial Arithmetic 48 
Commercial Law 18 
ee 19 
Office and Sec. Practice 31 
Business Organization ] 
Business English ... 11 
Spelling and ompenein 4 2 
Retail Selling .. 3 
Credit Papers | 
Commercial Geography 4 
Speed Script ] 


TOTAL in subjects 


TOTAL 


Boys 
1959 
544 
2503 
738 
220 
958 
3074 
842 
3916 
722 
iZ77 
402 
351 
102 
74 
158 
11 
45 
10 
198 
1 
3351 


enrollment in business subjects 


fon 
4/0 


37.52 
44.04 


15.79 
33.59 
14.58 
32.41 
24.02 


34.80 
41.30 
42.44 
48.95 
15.29 
49.33 
37.44 
20.00 
54.21 
100.00 
44.88 
11.11 


Enrol 
Girls 
3621 
691 
3952 
3934 
1678 
5612 
6410 
2682 
9092 
1347 
1815 
545 
366 
565 
76 
264 
44 
38 
0 
243 
8 
5311 


Iment 


62.47 
55.96 


84.20 
88.41 
85.41 
67.58 
76.11 


65.11 
58.59 
57.56 
51.04 
84.71 
50.67 
62.55 
80.00 
45.78 
0 
55.12 
88.89 


about 31 per cent were boys and about 69 per 


8662 





34,695 


Reference to tables III and IV reveals the fact that of the total prearwn of pupils en- 
rolled in business subjects about 57 per cent were enrolled in the commercial curriculum, 
while the rernainder, about 43 per cent, were taking o1e or more subjects as electives. 
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less than five hundred offer two se- 
mesters of work in shorthand, 
while the remainder provide four 
semesters. All the schools with 
total enrollments of more than two 
thousand offer four semesters of 
work in shorthand. Grade place- 
ment ranges from the second year, 
in the smaller schools, through the 
third and fourth years. All the 
largest schools offer the subject in 
the last two years. 

Typewriting: Most of the 
schools offer four semesters of work 


in typewriting, although many of | 


the smaller schools give only two 
semesters. In only two instances 
was typewriting offered in the first 








(1) 
Number of Business Teachers 
Per Cent of 
Commercial 
Number Teachers 
Men 36 11.92 
Women 267 88.08 
TOTAI 303 100.00 
(2) 


Teachers According to Size of School 


Classification of Approx. % 
Schools According of Total 
to Total Commercial 





Enrollment Men Women Total Teachers 
Above 2000 10 28 38 12.6 
1000 to 1999 8 49 57 18. 
500 to 999 5 38 43 14.2 
400 to 499 ] 17 18 5.9 
300 to 399 2 26 28 v2 
200 to 299 3 39 42 3.7 
100 to 199 + 53 57 18.7 
Less than 100 3 17 20 7.0 
TOTAI 36 267 303 100.0 
(1) 


Typewriters 
Total number of typewriters in the 
high schools of the State 3,638 
Analysis of typewriter equipment accord- 
ing to size of schools 


Scheel According Average No. Range in 
to Enrollment Typewriters Number 
Over 2000 126 95-169 
1000 to 1999 73 42-118 
500 to 999 29 16-80 
400 to 499 19 11-37 
300 to 399 18 7-36 
200 to 299 18 9-43 
100 to 199... 13 5-26 
Below 100 9 2-15 
Number of schools offering type- 
writing ork. Aee 
Number of schools furnishing all 
typewriters shee ae 
Number of schools in which pupils 
furnish all or part of typewriters 30 
Total number of typewriters fur- 
nished by students for use in the 
IN bie ivi so. 5 to ais sets pak ae 207 


Perhaps to most people the number of 
students furnishing their own typewriters 
is surprisingly large. 


year. A great many of the smaller 
schools offer it in the second year 
while in the largest schools it is 
available only in the last two years. 


Junior Business: Most of the 
schools that offer this subject give 
two semesters to it. Junior busi- 
ness is more popular in the smaller 
schools than in the larger. It was 
not offered in any one of the largest 
schools. The subject is always 
given in the second year. 


Commercial Arithmetic: Only 
twenty-one schools provide this 
subject. In practically all the cases 
where it is offered, the course ex- 
tends over two semesters. There is 


TABLE V 
The Business Teacher 
(3) 
Number of Teachers According to Size 
of Teacher Department 





Approx. % 
Size of Com. Number of of Total 
Dept. Teachers Teachers Com. T. 
5 or more 105 34.5 
4 8 2.5 
3 9 3.0 
2 32 10.5 
l 148 46.5 
1 teacher to 
two schools l 3.0 
TOTAI 303 100.00 
(4) 


Number of Teachers According to 
Academic Status 
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no uniformity as to the year in 
which it is given. About an equal 
number of schools offer it in the 
second, third, and fourth years. 

Miscellaneous Business Subjects: 
These include commercial law, eco- 
nomics (which probably should 
not be classed as a business subject) 
office practice, economic geography 
(which also probably should not 
be classed as a business subject) 
business English, credit papers, 
store management, distribution, 
and business organization. The 
number of schools giving such 
courses is relatively few. Where 
the subjects are offered, they are 
given in the last two years. 


(5) 
Relationship of Academic Degree to Size 
of School in Which Teaching 


School No Bachelor’s Master's 

Enrollment Degree Degree Degree 
Above 2000 10 27 ] 
1000 to 1999 2 52 3 
500 to 999 2 33 8 

400 to 499 l 16 ] 

300 to 399 0 28 0 

200 to 299 3 39 0 

100 to 199 8 49 0 

Below 100 ] 19 0 

TOTAL 27 263 13 


Total Per Cent 
Master's Degree 13 4.3 
Bachelor's Degree 263 86.8 
No Degree 27 8.9 
TOTAL 303 100.0 
TABLE VI 
Equipment 
(2) 


Equipment, Exclusive of Typewriters, in Commercial Departments in Schools 
Kind of Equipment Classified According to Size of School 


Total Enrollment 
400 


Number Over 1000 500 300 200 100 
of to to to to to to Below 
Schools 2000 2000 1000 500 400 300 200 100 Total 
Voice Writing .... 2 3 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
Calculating ... 5 3 9 1 0 0 0 0 0 13 
Adding ......°.... 53 6 7 8 4 10 11 8 4 58 
Bookkeeping . 2 1 0 0 0 l 0 0 0 2 
Mimeograph 109 2 6 11 11 15 24 33 7 109 
Sy 33 0 2 3 4 5 7 5 35 
Others 
Filing Equipment: 
Standard Size : ae 2 ] 3 4 8 5 2 2 27 
Miniature Size . 24 32 45 18 29 28 6 0 182 


The above table reveals the extent of the lack of mechanical equipment in most of the 
commercial departments. For example, more than 40 per cent of the schools did not have 


even so commonplace a device as the mimeograph. 
Eighty-five per cent did not have any filing equipment. 


an adding machine. 


Nearly 80 per cent did not have 
If one of 


the primary aims of business education is to prepare pupils for positions in business 
offices, it is easy to imagine how inadequate the training must be where there is little 
or no opportunity for pupils to become acquainted with the operation of those office 
machines and devices that are to be found in every office large enough to justify the 


employment of clerical help. 
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Education for Common Defense 
A Unit Developed by Fairview School, Lynchburg, for American Education Week 


Committee: ELIZABETH J 


UR two main topics “The 
() American Way of Living’”’ 
and ‘‘Education for the 
American Way of Life’’ were used 
for developing posters which were 
displayed under these two headings 
The individual posters tended to 
clarify, especially to visitors, the 
work being done in the classrooms. 
The choice of topics for the 
rooms was in keeping with the 
Virginia State Curriculum. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Democracy’s Infancy—the 
Kindergarten 

Here through supervised play the child 
learns: 


1. Respect for law and order. 
2. Respect for rights of others. 
3. Fair play. 
4. Cooperation. 
5. Loyalty. 
6. Kindliness. 
7. Generosity. 
8. Healthful habits. 
9. Safety. 
All these attitudes were developed in 
our unit through continuation of a 
circus project. The pledge to the flag 


which we use in our kindergarten is very 
simple. 
“‘My head, my heart, 
And this right hand 
For God, for home, 
And native land.”’ 


FIRST GRADE 
Development of Health and 
Safety 

Aim: To realize that physical fitness 
and a regard for safety are necessary be- 
fore we can hope to educate our American 
people for a common defense. 


I. Health 


taught by carrying out our 
Five Point Program. 
1. Teeth— 


(a) Importance of caring for teeth. 
(b) Illnesses 
teeth. 
2. Eyes— 
(a) Protection of 
proper light, on trips. 
3. Hearing— 
(a) Use of audiometer to find out 


caused by defective 


eyes—reading, 


defects, followed up by treat- 
ment necessary. 
(b) Be a good listener. 
4. Throat— 
(a) Diseased tonsils cause so many 
illnesses. 


(b) Care of throat when talking. 
5. Weight— 

(a) Proper food and drink. 

(b) Rest and play. 

(c) Find out if any organic trouble 
is causing underweight or over- 
weight 

6. Cleanliness— 

(a) Body by baths. 

(b) Mind by thought and words. 
Safety taught through observation and 


ound 


respect for law and authority. 
1. Playground— 
(a) Respect for patrol boys. 
(b) Eyes open to danger of equip- 
ment. 
2. Street— 
(a) Traffic light. 
(b) Traffic policeman. 
(c) Crossing the street. 
3. Home— 
(a) Building fires. 
(b) Mending of broken planks in 
steps or floors. 
4. School— 
(a) Orderly fire drills. - 
(b) Orderly rooms. 
III. Characteristics and habits as outcome 
of teaching Health and Safety. 
1. Health Habits— 
(a) Cleanliness of body and mind. 
(b) Carrying out Health Rules. 
(c) Habit of going to dentist once 
a year. 
2. Safety— 
(a) Respect for law. 
(b) Respect for our superiors. 
(c) Taking our turn, 
articles 
that we come in contact with. 
(e) A love and respect for policeman 


(d) Removing dangerous 


and fireman. 
(f) Do what we are told to do. 
Activities: 

1. Health border with poem for each. 

2. Five Point Parade. 

3. Inspection by class each day for 
cleanliness of hands, face, and clothes. 
Chart kept for this. 

4. Making safety posters: 

(a) Crossing street. 

(b) Traffic policeman. 
(c) Taking our turn. 
(d) Orderly fire drill. 


SECOND GRADE 
Developing Civic Loyalties 


Aim: 


To develop a greater desire for 
loyalty and fidelity to community, state, 
and nation. 

To be good citizens we had to know 
what to do and what rules to follow. We 


. CLARKE, EDNA EVANS, EVELYN WILLIAMS 


decided to study some of the best citizens 
of our country. 

I. The Pilgrims. 

II. George Washington. 
Ili. Abraham Lincoln. 

We read stories, wrote sentences, drew 
illustrations, learned poems, built houses, 
At the end of this 


group stories as a 


and collected pictures. 
procedure we wrote 
summary of each and made a list of rea- 
sons why we thought each was a good 


citizen. The reasons were: 


I. The Pilgrims— 

1. They loved God. 

2. They loved their homes. 

3. They worked hard and saved for 
the winter. 
They were kind to the Indians. 
They shared with each other. 
They planned their town. 
They took care of their town. 


NO UI eb 


I. 


— 


George Washington— 
He loved animals and people 
He was kind to them. 
He did each job well. 
He was friendly and polite. 
He fought for what he thought was 
right. 
He liked to go to church. 
He liked to work on the farm. 
He was a brave soldier. 
He was called ‘‘Father of Our Coun- 
ter. 
III. Abraham Lincoln— 
He wanted to learn. 
He helped his family. 
He liked to work hard. 
He was very strong and healthy. 
He was honest and kind. 
He was brave and true. 
He helped his country make good 
laws. 
8. He was a good father. 
9. He loved God. 
After studying these lists we made a 
new list of things we must do to be good 
citizens. 


Ww be Wh 


SOND 
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1. Love our country. 


2. Obey its laws. 

3. Be proud of our town. 

4. Share with others. 

5. Be kind. 

6. Be polite. 

7. Be brave. 

8. Be true. 

9. Be pure. 

10. Try to be strong and healthy. 
11. Love my neighbors. 
12. Be fair. 

13. Love God and do what He wants us 

to do. 
14. Do each job well. 





Summary: We then organized a Good 
Citizens Club. Red, white, and blue are 
uur colors. A bow of red, white, and 
blue ribbon is our pin. Each member re- 


peats the pledge to our Flag every day. 


At our club meetings we check on the 
in good standing. Any dis- 
problems have been checked by 

» rules and dealt with according to 
lub’s decisions. 
preparation for Thanksgiving the 


made a poster frieze: 


GOOD CITIZENS ARE THANKFUL 
FOR PEACE 

rays shining from the word 

e over the whole poster, 

an illustration of some- 

we as people of a peaceful na- 

be thankful for, such as the 

factories, churches, rest, 

parents, our flag, police- 

friends, stores, transpor- 

a booklet containing the 

roup stories, summaries, and 

the front of the booklet 

our club members. Our 

ning and we hope to de- 

ties along with our work. 


LOW 3 GRADE 
How the Schools Enrich 
Spiritual Life 
try to enrich the lives of 
and developing worth- 
[hese are noted by study- 
some famous men and by 
lustrative stories 


illustrated in the lives of 


urage in protecting their 
wild beasts and hostile 


in hunting wild animals 
and clothing 
studied in several stories of 
ge Washington. 
His regard for the truth aided him 
becoming a great leader among 


of parents and mankind is il- 
in the life of Robert E. Lee. 
sharing of joys and honors 
his mother 

His ability to evaluate others. 

His position as a great general— 

the outcome of his interest in man- 


tolerance is studied in 
ries told by pupils. 
<indness toward each other. 
Kindness toward adults. 


indness toward birds and animals. 


HIGH 3 GRADE 
How Schools Perpetuate 
Individual Liberty 
\im: To gain a better understanding of 


1 


sgle and hardships endured by our 








A SCENE FROM “THE LIGHT OF LIBERTY.” 





or 
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forefathers for freedom and liberty in our 
country, and to find out what we can do 
to preserve this liberty. 

I. Liberty in our country. 


1. Our forefathers came, seeking lib- 
erty. 
2. Our forefathers paid dearly for the 


3. 


4. 


2 
6. 


liberty which we enjoy. 

Came for religious freedom—Pil- 
grims, Puritans, Catholics, Quakers. 
Came seeking a better living— 
Jamestown, North and South Caro- 
lina, Netherlands, Georgia. 

We must preserve our liberty. 
Lights of liberty have gone out in 
many lands. 


II. Liberty in our school. 


Rs 


Helps pupils to work and play to 
gether. 
(a) in schoolroom. 
(b) on playground. 
Our own desires must give way to 
some extent to the wishes of others 
Under intelligent leadership pupils 
develop self-discipline. 
(a) student councils. 
(b) pupil groups (plans and discus- 
sions). 
(c) patrols. 
Greater pupil freedom in school to 
day than in former generations. 
Liberty in school not absolute. 
Rights of others must be consid 
ered. 
Encourage respect for honest dif 
ferences of opinions. 


III. The freedoms we enjoy. 

1. Freedom of speech and press. 

2. Live where one wishes. 

3. Earn a living by calling he prefers. 

4. Greater freedom in school. 

5. To go and come at will. 

6. To have a part in self-government. 
IV. Schools help develop talents which 

enrich life. 

1. Music. 

2. Religion. 

3. Literature. 

4. Art. 


V. Schools help develop understanding of 


problems of democracy. 
1. Rights of others considered. 
2. Helps the individual make wise 
choices. 
3. Helps us preserve our form of gov- 
ernment. 
4. Helps us keep informed. 
5. Makes us willing to serve. 
VI. In many nations liberty has suffered. 
1. We have seen liberty destroyed in 
other lands. 
2. May we appreciate our liberty. 
3. Love our country. 
4. Love our people. 
5. Realize anew the blessings of liberty. 
Activities: 


ie 


Sand map of Lynchburg. 

2. Scrap book of Lynchburg. 

3. Frieze of our neghborhood street. 
4. Poster—Statue of Liberty. 





_- 
6. 


Summary: 





Poster—Liberty Bell. 

Frieze depicting the struggles of our 

forefathers for liberty. 

Large drawing, showing 

schools develop liberty. 

Compositions: 

(a) ‘“‘What I Can Do To Preserve 
Liberty In Our Country’. 

(b) ‘‘What I Can Do To Safeguard 
Liberty In Our City and School’’. 

Explanation by pupils. 

Introductions of theme— 

(a) Landing of first settlers 
their struggle for freedom. 
(b) Appreciation of what our Pil- 
grim fathers endured to give us 

religious freedom. 

(c) The many freedoms we enjoy 
now that have been handed down 
to us. 

(d) What schools have developed. 

(e) Happy that we live in a free 
and cooperative city. 

In many nations today lib- 


how 


and 


erty has suffered, liberty has been destroyed. 
As we look at our Liberty Bell and our 


Statue of Liberty, 
blessings of liberty we enjoy. 


love 
bette 


we realize anew the 
May we 
our country more, love our people 
r, and we pray God that we may de- 


velop into a people who are able to gov- 


ern 
Ame 


ourselves and determined that our 


rica shall remain the land of the free 


and the home of the brave. 


LOW 4 GRADE 


How Schools Enrich Spiritual 
Life 
The steps in the order taken in the 
classroom are as follows: 
I. General definitions of words in the 
theme. 


& 


This was our spring board. 


II. Class Chart was made. 


This was a list of opinions gleaned 


from the members of the class concern- 


ing ‘“‘How 


L 


Schools Enrich Spiritual 


ife.’’ They were listed on the black- 


board as the children gave them. Then 
the children made their lists into good 
sentences as a part of their English 
work. Roughly the ideas listed were as 
follows: 


NA Ut Wh 


III. 


i. 


Obedience and love. 
Cooperation in work and play. 

Respect for others. 

Respect for other's property. 
Attendance at church. 

That every child is valuable. 

. All people are free and equal. 

Related activities. 

Ever present was the idea that the 
word ‘‘spiritual’’ had a definite con- 
nection with church. ‘All churches 
and the things they teach are a spirit- 
ual heritage to us’’, said many chil- 
dren who had caught ‘‘the spark.”’ 


2. We turned our blackboard into a 


huge easel and divided it into two 


parts. On one side we drew and 


colored with soft chalk a modern 


cathedral symbolizing the modern 
church and all the traditions for 
which it stands. On the other side, 
in all its former glory, stands Bruton 
Parish Church, symbolizing the 
colonial church of Virginia from 
which many of her great sons must 
have drawn a wealth of inspiration 
The children had just recently studied 
about colonial Williamsburg. 

From the study of Virginia history 
we found inspiration for a simple 
classroom play which set forth the 
courage and stability of the early 
Jamestown settlers. 


HIGH 4 GRADE 


Strenthening Civic Loyalties 


Aim: 


To teach the democratic way of 


life in school so as to be prepared for the 
duties of a good citizen. 


I. American heritage. 
y, 


I] 


wn 


A vu a 


III. 


—_ 


The loyal citizen is grateful for his 


heritage. 

(a) Our forefathers paid dearly for 
liberty. 

(b) They came for religious free- 
dom. 


(c) Our forefathers were frontiers- 
men who endured many hardships 
for personal freedom. 


Civic loyalties in our country. 


> ~~ bd 


IV. 


# 


rh 


Voting. 
Improving community. 
Helping one’s self and others in the 
community. 
Upholding faith in democracy. 
Respect for law. 
Acceptance of civic duties. 
Civic loyalties in our school. 
Selection of good leaders— 
(a) Respecting differences of opin 
ions. 
Respect for law and order. 
Correction of bad conditions. 
Appreciation of American Way of 
Life. 
Playing and working together 
Use of skills learned. 
Activities. 
Frieze showing— 
(a) Frontier life. 
(b) Making of first flag. 
(c) Pilgrims worshipping. 
Stories— 
(a) ‘Betsy Ross.”’ 


(b) “‘American Leaders and He 
roes.”’ 
(c) ““Twins of American Revolu- 
tion.”’ 
LOW 5 GRADE 


Natural Resources 

Aim: How will defense of the United 
States affect our natural resources? 

The topic for our grade was discussed 
The conclusion was reached that our coun- 
try needed to be safeguarded in order to 
conserve our natural resources. 





A study was made of the following nat- 
ural resources found in the United States: 
I. Soil. 
1. How affected by continental glaciers. 
2. How affected by lava. 
3. How affected by limestone. 
4. How people of the United States 
use their fertile soil. 
II. Rivers, lakes, oceans. 
1. How used for navigation. 
2. How used for power. 
3. How used for fishing. 
III. Mountains and plains. 
1. Location of mountains. 
2. Use of mountains to a country. 
3. Location of plains. 
4. Need for conservation of our for- 
ests. 
IV. Forests. 
1. Gifts that come from trees. 
2. How trees help the soil. 
3. How forests offer employment for 
lumbermen. 
4. Need for conservation of our for- 
ests. 
V. Minerals. 
1. Kinds found in United States. 
2. How used. 
VI. Coal, petroleum, natural gas. 
1. How used for fuels. 
2. Where found. 
3. How secured. 
. Fish, animals, birds. 
1. How used for food. 
2. Use made of fur. 
3. Work done by each. 
4. Beauty offered. 
Activities: 
|. A search for information through 
use of our geography book was made. 
2. Oral discussions and reports were 
made. 
3. Written reports made and read. 
4. Individual booklets on natural re- 
sources were made. 
Meaning and spelling of new words 
learned. 


HIGH 5 GRADE 

How Schools Develop Human 

Resources 

Aim: To show how the developing 
and conserving of human resources may 
be a part of the school program. 

I. What is meant by human resources. 
The people and life of a nation. 
Increasing standards of living. 
Stable employment. 

Developing special talents. 
Stamping out diseases. 
Using natural resources for better- 
ment of human race. 
7. Making proper use of scientific de- 
velopments. 

II. How human resources are being wasted. 
Through unemployment. 

Illiteracy. 

Unnecessary deaths. 

How to overcome the above prob- 
lems. 


Ww 
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5. How schools can help. 
III. The school’s part in developing hu- 
man resources. 

1. Developing special abilities of chil- 
dren. 

2. Teaching promptness and correct- 
ness. 

3. Stress cooperation among teacher, 
pupil, and school. 

4. Each child a part of the school pro- 
gram. 

5. How to be happy and contented. 

6. Teach how to play and mingle 
freely. 

7. Schools can teach good sportsman- 
ship. 

8. How all of this training may be 
used to develop strong, fine adults. 

IV. School and home in unity. 

1. Cooperation between the two. 

2. Schools train in cooking and sew- 
ing for girls and industrial and elec- 
tricity for boys. 

3. Enrich home life. 

4. Both school and home enjoy art 
and music. 

V. Character training in the school. 

1. Honesty and dependability. 

2. Fill minds with clean thoughts. 

3. Children writing introduction to 
books .of life. 

4. Encourage each child to have good 
citizenship and high type of char- 
acter as set goal. 

5. Use and not waste opportunities. 

VI. Health and school program. 

1. To do best one must be healthy. 

2. To be healthy one must safeguard 
points of (a) cleanliness; (b) teeth; 
(c) proper eating; (d) play; (e) 
cheerfulness. 

3. Schools are furnishing dentists, doc- 
tors, nurses, and clinics for the less 
fortunate. 

Activities: 

1. Posters were made by all pupils. 

2. Friezes were made by class. 

3. Reports were made by class mem- 
bers on what they are doing to de- 
velop their own human resources. 

4. A set of good rules for happy, 
healthy boys and girls was made. 

5. Different members reported on each 

topic in the outline. 


LOW 7 GRADE 
Our National Defense— 
Building Economic Security 
Aim: To broaden the general ideas and 
ideals of democracy. Speakers developed 
the following topics: 
I. Our country’s wealth. 
1. Great resources. 
2. High standard of living. 
3. Plenty for an abundant life. 
4. Making our country’s goods and 
services available to all. 
II. Privation amid plenty. 
1. One-third of our people ill housed, 
ill fed, and ill clothed. 
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2. Too many underprivileged citizens. 
3. Our job is to help relieve distress. 
III. Frontier opportunities are gone. 

1. Land frontiers are gone. 

2. No longer possible to leave our 
troubles behind. 

3. Our problems must 
solved. 

IV. Unemployment widespread. 

1. Effect of the machine age on labor. 

2. Effect of the depression. 

3. We have made little progress to- 
ward solving the 
problem. 

V. Social Security and unemployment in- 
surance. 


be met and 


unemployment 


1. Economic panaceas put into practice 
by the government. 
2. Old age pensions. 
3. Unemployment insurance. 
VI. Economic interdependence. 
1. The dependence of individuals upon 
each other. 
2. The interdependence of nations and 
industries. 
3. Encouraging breadth of vision. 
VII. New economic frontiers and oppor- 
tunities. 
1. New problems confronting this na- 
tion. 
2. The challenge and the test. 


The feature of Friday, Patrons’ 
Day, was the performance of the 
playlet, ‘“The Light of Liberty.”’ 
In this play we sought to interpret 
to the patrons the school’s objec- 
tives in creating a feeling of true 
appreciation of the benefits enjoyed 
under democracy, and to empha- 
size the importance of preserving 
our democratic way of life in a 
threatening world. 

After the playlet the patrons and 
friends, with the school’s objec- 
tives clearly impressed in their 
minds, went into the various class- 
rooms where they observed the 
practical application of the ideals 
that had been voiced in the play. 

With a simple and dignified cere- 
mony at the end of the school day, 
the mother of a former pupil pre- 
sented to the school a large and 
beautiful flag as a memorial to her 
son who lost his life in service of 
his country. The principal of the 
school accepted the flag on behalf 
of the teachers and pupils. 

Education Week had been a suc- 
cessful one in that the atmosphere 
of good fellowship had been de- 
veloped and an abiding faith in 
democracy made stronger. 
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Before Reading—W hat? 


HENRY T. MONCURE 





George Washington High School, Alexandria 


CONSIDERATION of the 
A outcomes of reading may be 
profitably reviewed. ‘““The 
reading habit enriches the life of 
the reader, promotes his develop- 
ment, modifies his personality, and 
contributes significantly to his so- 
cial progress.”"* One's growth de- 
pends upon what he reads as well 
as how much he reads. This phi- 
losophy may explain some reasons 
for the schools’ attitude toward 
outside required reading. More- 
over, guidance in what to read, 
which is given by most schools, 
contributes to the sum total of in- 
sights, understandings, and appre- 
ciations in what is designed as a 
balanced reading diet throughout 
the formative period of the child. 
One might ask why this dis- 
course on reading? There is a con- 
tention in the minds of some par- 
ents, and not a few teachers, that 
homework of every kind is a thing 
of the past. Many schools have 
sponsored discussions on outside 
work. How much of it should be 
given? What sort of results may 
be expected if there were no more 
than in-school assignments? ‘Then, 
too, parents who learned to read 
under the banner of the three R's 
have an unshakeable faith in the 
single textbook. It is hard for 
many of them to realize that sev- 
eral sources may offer stimulation 
and information with which one 
textbook cannot hope to compete. 
Another angle, as civilization be- 
comes more complex, compared 
with the not too distant past when 
the family produced practically all 
it consumed, it is evident that there 
is a greater need for an increasing 
understanding in one’s self and 
one’s physical and social environ- 
ment; a need for a greater sensitiv- 
ity to, and concern about, the wel- 
fare of other people. For the same 


reason, the child needs an organi- 
zation of sound concepts of these 
changed values and the attainment 
of defensible attitudes and bal- 
anced emotions toward them. 
Much may be said about the abil- 
ity to adjust one’s self to changing 
conditions and, if necessary, to 
chart new courses of action. Among 
the contributions of reading which 
have no substitutes are those which 
broaden interests and increase ca- 
pacities for enjoyment, but prob- 
ably the greatest is a need for train- 
ing to insure a proper approach to 
these values. 

How much does the average in- 
dividual bother to find out about 
the background of the object of 
his reading? That is, do people 
usually consider the source of their 
reading matter? Do you yourself 
make a habit of considering the 
background of the author? Even 
his mood, tone, and intention af- 
fect the import of what he says. 
Clear and accurate interpretation is 
necessary for an honest absorption 
of what is being conveyed by the 
writer. The average beginner has 
much to learn from, and contribute 
to, class discussions on these phases 
of the subject. 

The importance of lifetime in- 
terests in reading should be recog- 
nized by every parent and teacher. 
“Children should learn very early 
to enjoy two types of reading, 
namely, reading for information 
and reading for recreation. To di- 
rect the reading of the child the 
teacher should know the cultural 
patterns of the children she is teach- 
ing. She should strive to build on 
these patterns as individual prob- 
lems.'’** She should know chil- 
dren’s literature and how to inter- 
est children in it—not only books 
that are good but books which co- 
incide with the needs, iriterests, and 





abilities of her class. Pupils should 
be helped in discerning the motives 
of the writers. ‘““They should be 
helped in distinguishing between an 
honest and a reckless writer.’’* 
Above all, the teacher should start 
on the child’s level but constantly 
work on the problem of elevating 
his reading tastes. If Tom likes to 
read Robert W. Service, he might 
be guided from this to more rec- 
ognized poetry through a gradual 
approach. 


A dominant aim today is to 
make the library a highly signifi- 
cant agency for the promotion of 
reading in all fields of the curricu- 
lum. Through units and projects, 
different groups, even groups with- 
in the same class, are allowed to 
make choices in the selection of 
parts of a major problem, a wise 
procedure and good psychology. 
Such a system has proved its 
worth; however, there is room for 
the home as well as the school to 
recognize the necessity for encour- 
agement of critical reading along 
with the cultivation of the reading 
habit. The school must provide a 
wide variety of books which cover 
a multitude of subjects on many 
levels. Each pupil should realize 
that the library has a vast store of 
human experience, which is his for 
the asking. 


“Attention to what your child 
reads will pay dividends more val- 
uable than what appears on the sur- 
face’’* is advice every teacher and 
parent may do well to think about. 
But, as the schools are organized, 
the job cannot be done without 
considerable out-of-school atten- 
tion to the problem. 


*From ‘‘Reading and Pupil Develop- 
ment,’ compiled and edited by William S. 
Gray, University of Chicago. 
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Stimulating Interest in Wider and Better Reading 


F we, as teachers, are to stimu- 
] late more and better reading by 

children we must know our pu- 
pils—their feelings, their thoughts, 
their interests, and their abilities, 
both as a group and as individuals. 
We must know children’s books 
and use appealing ways of leading 
children on to wider and better 
reading. 


We should have libraries with a 
well selected and wide range of 
reading material, books and maga- 
zines which will satisfy individual 
needs and interests. When making 
orders for library books, we should 
have definite children in mind. 
One way to find and develop chil- 
dren's interests is to surround them 
with attractive books. There 
should be books available for chil- 
dren to browse in and do things 
with—funny books, books on In- 
dians, books about animals, and 
picture-story books, such as But- 
tons (where pictures tell the story 
and the text is simple). We should 
lead them to investigate these books 
informally. Give them day-by-day 
living guidance through books that 
are rich and fine. Give slower chil- 
dren in reading the same quality of 
experience, but more time in which 
to do it. 


We are not only interested in 
teaching children how to read but 
also in stimulating them to want to 
It is best not to work on 
reading alone but on the whole 
interest children in 


read. 


program, to 
living. 

The most retarded child needs 
carefully selected books in which 
the content challenges him while 
the words and the sentences remain 
on his reading level. For the re- 


tarded child in the middle grades 
the simplest books written in the 
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fields of science and history are 
good. 


We should link up the child’s 
reading with his everyday life. 
When he finds a bird’s nest, that is 
a good time to bring to his atten- 
tion books on birds and bird 
habits. When he asks about a cer- 
tain tree, or animal, or rock forma- 
tion, he may be sent to interesting 
books that will tell him what he 
wishes to know. Teachers must 
know children’s books to do effec- 
tive guidance in reading. Does the 
book present the content the child 
wants to read? Are the ideas with- 
in the range of the child’s experi- 
ence? Is the length of the book 
about right for the child’s span of 
attention and degree of interest in 
the subject? Is the style of the 
book pleasing? 

Helping children to find and use 
genuine audience situations for oral 
reading in their homes and in 
school will increase their interest in 
reading. 

Giving a child help on reading 
skills, when these are needed in 
connection with other types of ac- 
tivities, is an effective type of 
teacher help. The child's interest 
in forwarding his own purposes 
stimulates him to work at perfect- 
ing the skills which he needs. 
Among the skills which the child 
may acquire m this way are: 

(1) Learning to use books which 
give particular kinds of in- 
formation, such as, the dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia, atlas, 
travel books, etc. 

Learning to use the particular 
sections of books which will 
enable him to find what he 
needs in a book, such as, the 
table of contents, glossary, in- 
dex, etc. 


(2) 


(3) Learning to glance through 
many books rapidly for bits 
of pertinent information un- 
til he has accumulated suffi- 
cient facts from which to 
draw the conclusions he needs. 

Participation in the selection of 
library material leads to greater in- 
terest in reading. The children in 
the upper grades in my school 
helped to select the books for their 
library order this year. Doing this 
not only helped them to become in- 
terested in books by reading the 
titles and descriptions of those 
listed but it helped them to learn 
the names of authors as well. Now 
they look for other books by these 
same authors. When we have had 
a part in doing a certain job we are 
more interested in the results. Just 
so, these children, having shared in 
selecting these books, will have an 
increased feeling of pride and ap- 
preciation of the library. Not only 
are they eagerly waiting and asking 
when the new books are coming 
but they are showing added inter- 
est in the books already on the 
shelves. They are re-reading or 
reading anew books of which they 
have read the descriptions in the 
catalogues. 

Letting children make reports on 
books is another good way to 
stimulate their interest in reading. 
Children are curious, and if they 
hear a book discussed that appeals 
to them, they will be led to read it. 

Letting pupils tell stories to the 
class, make and collect drawings 
and cartoons about books read, 
dramatize parts of books, play 
book games, write questions about 
certain books and ask them of each 
other, read poetry and stories aloud 
are additional means by which in- 
terest is aroused and reading is 
stimulated. 
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Investigating and Aiding the Individual Through 
Health and Physical Education 


G. L. QUIRK 


Director of Health and Physical Education, Danville 


Introduction 

OW more than ever there is 
N definite need for a program 

in every school that will 
reach personal needs, making indi- 
viduals healthier, more intelligent, 
and more attractive mentally and 
physically, therefore more capable 
of carrying on their daily tasks. A 
person may fail in his effort to se- 
cure a living because he lacks the 
power to make necessary social ad- 
justments, or because his training 
in health and physical education 
has been insufficient for success in 
carrying the physical and mental 
load demanded of him. Mere liv- 
ing in our modern universe de- 
mands much from the individual. 
We have conquered many dread 
diseases such as tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, and typhoid fever, yet many 


more ghastly degenerative, nervous 
and mental diseases have crept in. 

Advances in medical science have 
decreased child mortality. We now 
have a greater guarantee of preser- 
vation in youth than ever before, 
but not a corresponding certainty 


in adult life. As human beings 
grow older, they show a definite 
tendency to neglect the physical 
side of life, thus allowing degenera- 
tive diseases to set in, which cause 
them to succumb at an earlier age 
today than was formerly the case. 

Our modern conveniences have 
practically done away with large 
muscle activity. Modern civiliza- 
tion finds it difficult to turn out in- 
dividuals possessed with courage 
and intelligence. In short, civiliza- 
tion today tends to destroy physi- 
cal fitness, and it is only through 
the cooperative effort of parents, 
teachers, and medical science that 
we can preserve the individual's 
mental and physical health. 

In health and physical education 
classes the individual feels a certain 
amount of freedom and a less arti- 


ficial atmosphere than can be found 
in regular classrooms. Since play 
life and attitudes of youth largely 
determine home life and adjust- 
ments of adulthood, it is most 
proper that such departments take 
the lead in an investigation of the 
problems confronting our youth. 
No thinking person will deny the 
fact that an individual will be 
handicapped in all his pursuits un- 
less he has built a firm foundation 
of physical health, and unless he 
can maintain it through proper 
health habits, ideals, attitudes, and 
reactions that place him on the job 
as an effective and vigorously func- 
tioning unit of mind and body. 


Realizing the vast opportunity 
that health and physical education 
has in adjusting children mentally, 
physically, and socially, the physi- 
cal education department at George 
Washington High School, with the 
cooperation of the administration 
during the school year 1939-1940, 
conducted an investigation of the 
relationship existing between health 
habits and physical fitness and 
intelligence. Various individuals 
were selected (boys, only, because 
of an insufficiency of personnel) 
from the junior and senior high 
schools. 


Selecting the Individuals 


In order to get as complete an 
understanding of each individual 
as possible, we attacked the prob- 
lem from many angles. The I. Q. 
and PFI tests were used along with 
two questionnaires, one to discover 
health habits, the other to discover 
such facts as interests, leisure time 
activities, and individual problems. 
These questionnaires, which were 
filled out by the students, were in 
turn followed by student and in- 
structor conferences. Office records 
were freely consulted to determine 
attendance and student grades. 


Parental conferences were held 


when necessary. 


All students were given the 
Physical Fitness Index (PFI) test, 
which indicates muscular strength 
and endurance, or the relative effi- 
ciency of the body for physical ac- 
tivity. The PFI battery is com- 
posed of seven divisions, which 
measure lung capacity, grip strength 
of both hands, back and leg 
strength, the strength of the upper 
arm, shoulder girdle, and endur- 
ance. From these tests a strength 
index is calculated by taking into 
account height and weight. The 
PFI is then obtained by dividing a 
subject’s Strength Index by a norm 
for his sex, age, and weight. Since 
there are different norms for every 
combination of sex, age, and weight 
(there are thus hundreds of 
norms), each pupil is compared 
with a mathematical standard and 
not with any other pupil; hence 
rivalry among students is discour- 
aged. 


Following the PFI tests the en- 
tire student body was given the 
Otis S. A. Test of Mental Ability. 
We are aware of the fact that there 
is no guarantee that the I. Q. of a 
child will remain constant through- 
out life. However, these tests are 
valid indications of mental ability, 
if used at the time they are secured. 


From the I. Q. and PFI tests one 
hundred students were selected for 
study on the following basis: 
thirty-five having a superior I. Q. 
and a superior PFI, thirty-five hav- 
ing a superior I. Q. and a low PFI, 
and thirty having a low I. Q. and 
a low PFI. These students were 
given the questionnaires which they 
themselves filled out. Individual 
conferences were then arranged bet- 
ter to acquaint the physical instruc- 
tor with the important factors of 
heredity and environment which 
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greatly determine the make-up of 
the child. 

Although this number appears 
to be comparatively small, we feel 
that it gave us definite information 
as to the apparent cause for test 
scores, personalities, and the like 
for representative groups. Taking 
the male student body as a whole, 
we found nothing definite to prove 
any correlation between I. Q. and 
PFI scores. Grouping together all 
boys scoring 120 or above on their 
I. Q. we found their PFI’s ranged 
from 73 to 153. Similarly, all 
boys scoring 89 or below on their 
I. Q. ranged from 65-160 on their 
PFI's. Of interest was the fact that 
the boy scoring the highest I. Q. 
in school also had a superior PFI. 

In order to simplify matters we 
have divided the three groups so 
that each may be looked at sepa- 
rately. 


Superior I. Q. and Superior PFI 

The natural thought of many 
would be that these individuals 
with superior I. Q.’s and superior 
PFI’s came from homes where par- 
ents gave definite evidence of su- 
periority. In reality parental occu- 
pations ranged from medical prac- 
tice to unskilled labor. In all but 
a few of these homes there was very 
definite encouragement of play, 
reading and recreation, and good 
opportunities for exploration, com- 
panionship, and worth-while ac- 
tivities—all conducive to mental 
and physical development. 

Generally speaking the parents 
of these children were aware of the 
fact that play is an essential part 
of the life of a growing child. 
Moreover, these boys had sufficient 
stamina to enjoy leisure time and 
were not worn out by regular daily 
school activities. Of the three 
groups this was definitely the 
healthiest, the best rounded, the 
most socially adequate, and the 
most generally successful at least as 
children. 

These pupils were not limited 
to mere academic progress. It was 
quite apparent that parents of the 
group encouraged their sons to do 


well in school. This encourage- 
ment did not come in the form of a 
demand; many parents entered ac- 
tively into the out-of-school life 
of the child by assisting with home 
study lessons. Cooperation among 
parents, teachers, the student, and 
the group as a whole was evident. 


A wide variety of wholesome in- 
terests and ideals was shown by 
this group— interests which led to 
considerable activity on the part of 
the student and promised happi- 
ness and satisfaction. Many had 
cultivated interests with remote 
ends, but they found considerable 
happiness and activity in working 
toward their objectives. All with- 
in the group had such hobbies as 
required initiative, thinking, de- 
termination, and the ability to 
eliminate non-essentials. A whole- 
some interest in many friends was 
easily discernible. “These friends 
were not limited to those who 
would normally be classed in the 
same group. Many social activities 
with mixed groups found their 
place in the lives of these young- 
sters. 


Correct health habits were evi- 
denced by a wholesome appearance 
and congenial personality. Very 
few were highly irritable, nervous, 
or moody. Common ailments such 
as colds, sore throats, headaches, 
earaches, eye strain, etc. were found 
seldom, or not at all. Sufficient and 
restful sleep, an important part of 
every child’s life, was recognized by 
the fact that these boys were not 
sluggish or drowsy during the day 
but were thoroughly refreshed and 
alert. 


Of particular interest were the 
boys in this group who came from 
disorganized and underprivileged 
homes whose environment had a 
tendency to lessen the intellectual 
and physical development of the 


child. It was very interesting to 
note that these pupils, chiefly 
through encouragement by teachers 
or admired friends, developed many 
interests probably to compensate 
for lack of encouragement shown 
on the part of parents. Most of 
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these boys had taken a tremendous 
interest in athletics. The active in- 
terest in athletics over a period of 
years had a very stimulating effect 
both mentally and physically, 
probably compensating for and 
supplanting poor home environ- 
ment. Through proper athletics 
these boys, like others in the group, 
displayed the qualities of earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm, initiative, social 
cooperation, and responsibility. 

As a whole the group had a 
bright outlook on life. They were 
far less dependent on others than 
either of the other groups. During 
the school year, 80 per cent of the 
group passed all subjects. 


Superior I. Q. and Low PFI 

Some overlapping of habits, in- 
terests, hobbies, attitudes, and so 
on was expected and found be- 
tween this and the preceding group. 
Parental interest was such as to in- 
duce these boys to concentrate on 
studies and generally disregard their 
physical fitness. This was partic- 
ularly the case where parents had 
not cultivated any particular inter- 
est in physical education. Many 
students were nervous, irritable, 
and tense. 

Parents took an active interest in 
school work by setting aside defi- 
nite times for study and by having 
conferences with teachers, but lost 
sight of the value of play life. 
Many pupils worried over the out- 
come of school work. 

The endurance to carry on men- 
tally or physically over long pe- 
riods of time was conspicuously ab- 
sent. Many were admittedly fa- 
tigued at the close of the school 
day. Few were completely happy. 
They were anxious to become more 
attractive physically, particularly 
to boys of their own age, height, 
and weight. 

Being generally little inclined to- 
ward the natural business of youth 
(play), they had a more limited 
friendship. This type sought simi- 
lar companions and had less social 
life than those superior in both 
I. Q. and P&I. Since most boys ad- 
mire physical superiority and pride 
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themselves on a superior physical 
performance, we found that when 
placed among a heterogenous group 
these boys displayed a retiring na- 
ture. They were self-conscious 
when participating in physical ac- 
tivity with a group possessing di- 
verse physical powers. 

In choosing physical activity 
they were careful to avoid that 
which might be above their stand- 
ard of performance. There was 
definite embarrassment in mixed 
groups of boys and girls when 
physical activity was engaged in. 
Leisure time was largely spent in 
reading, listening to the radio, art, 
photography, and modeling. 

Little difference in school work 
existed between this group and 
those with superior I. Q.’s and 
PFI’s. A total of 73 per cent 
passed all subjects taken from Sep- 
tember to June. 


Low I. Q. and Low PFI 

Most of these boys came from 
an environment in which little if 
any encouragement was given 
them. Some few parents demanded, 
rather than encouraged, passing 
grades on school work. In the 
majority of cases no definite time 
was required for study. Parents 
usually left home study entirely up 
to the boy; hence we found little 
concern for school life, particularly 
for the basic subjects, mathematics, 
history, English, and the sciences. 
Only 37 per cent of this group 
passed all subjects taken during the 
school year. 

Regular daily health habits were 
considered of minor importance. 
Many were frequent sufferers from 
colds, defective teeth, headaches, 
and other ailments. There was 
little desire on the part of this 
group to be attractive to those out- 
side of their own small group of 
friends. The stamina necessary for 
only a reasonable amount of physi- 
cal activity was generally lacking. 
Loss of sleep was undermining the 
health of many and turning them 
into cross irritable children. Un- 
limited privileges were responsible 
for many remaining out at night 
until all hours. During these late 


hours bad associations were formed 
which greatly influenced the char- 
acter of these individuals. Due to 
the general turmoil in the lives of 
these youngsters many minds were 
constantly fatigued; bodies were 
seldom rested from day to day ac- 
tivity. 

An insufficiency of proper foods, 
due in many cases to unfortunate 
financial circumstances, was very 
apparent. However, the children in 
this group who were in a position 
to receive proper foods very often 
spent lunch money for candies and 
pastries. This condition was more 
noticeable among the low I. Q.’s 
and low PFI’s than elsewhere. 

Most parents overlooked the op- 
portunity of helping their children 
in the cultivation of worth-while 
interests. On the whole interests 
were chosen which did not chal- 
lenge the mind or body. The im- 
pulse to partake of pleasing per- 
sonal activity, or to be with their 
friends, far overshadowed that of 
securing a sound education. In 
their daily mind wanderings, we 
find these individuals thinking 
about such things as motion pic- 
tures, pool, bowling, after-school 
and night activities, and vacation 
times. Worthless interests of older 
brothers had a profound influence 
on the minds of many. 


Individual Case Reports 


Because of the present insuffi- 
ciency of personnel in the depart- 
ment of physical education, only a 
few cases were selected from the 
groups for remedial and follow-up 
procedures. With an increase in 
personnel for next year and there- 
after we hope to be able to make 
this service available to many stu- 
dents. The following brief out- 
lines will serve to illustrate the sig- 
nificance of the work begun at Dan- 
ville. 

5 = , now in the eighth 
grade, was born a spastic paralytic 
weighing 134 pounds. He was 
given little chance to live. Re- 
peated operations were performed, 
whereby the hamstrings and achil- 
les tendons were cut in both legs. 
Several incisions were made at the 
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hips to allow for possible mobility 
at the hip joints. For several years 
K. S. was unable to walk without 
crutches or other assistance. His 
operations eventually proved suc- 
cessful, and he began to stand and 
shuffle along unaided. A problem 
at home and school, he was gener- 
ally not interested in anything. 
K. S. was highly irritable and un- 
friendly toward many individuals. 
Although he had an I. Q. of 118, 
he had been failing school work re- 
peatedly except for the few subjects 
which he claimed to enjoy. He was 
allowed to take gymnasium work 
daily because he expressed an in- 
terest in improving himself physi- 
cally. After several months of daily 
exercise prescribed by his physician 
and supervised by the physical in- 
structor, K. S. began walking with 
noticeable improvement. His fam- 
ily took a great deal of interest and 
pleasure in his physical improve- 
ment, as did K. S. His attitude has 
considerably changed. He has a 
more pleasing personality and a 
greater respect for others. K. S.’s 
school work has improved. Now 
voluntarily he studies daily and has 
hopes of some day being physically 
able to win an interscholastic ath- 
letic award in one of the major 
sports. He is considerably more ac- 
tive than he wasa year ago. (K. S. 
was the only physical deviate in- 
vestigated ) . 

G. U has an I. Q. of 
127. His PFI in September was 
98. Shortly after school had be- 
gun he received a fracture of the 
upper third of the radius and ulna 
left forearm. Previous to this acci- 
dent he was very sluggish physical- 
ly. He frequently complained of 
severe headaches although nothing 
was apparently wrong, since he had 
medical examinations and eye tests 
to check possible disorders. After 
the cast was removed, he was given 
a set of exercises to tone the mus- 
cles of his left arm. These were 
followed by heavier type exercises 
to strengthen the injured arm and 
bring it rapidly back to normal, 
hence avoiding the possibility of a 
seriously weakened condition in 


(Continued on Page 240) 
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A Weekly Magazine As A Class Activity 


FTER years of attempts and 
failures at starting a suc- 
cessful weekly magazine 

with my fifth and sixth grade pu- 
pils there came a time six years ago 
which seemed propitious for my 
plan.. The new fifth grade group 
had ‘“‘published"’ a newspaper and 
was anxious to go on with the 
work, and our supervisor, Miss R. 
Mildred Kidd, the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, stood ready to help 
us at every turn. Today that maga- 
zine is as essential as the textbooks 
we use in class or the flowers that 
blossom upon the window sill. 
Through it I teach oral and written 
English, penmanship, parliamen- 
tary procedure, and go a long way 
toward developing creative expres- 
sion. Original poems, stories, pic- 
tures, and advertising fit in, as well 
as worth-while factual material 
which encourages reference work 
and the organization of ideas. 

Through the magazine more 
than any other agency we learn to 
live and work together and to live 
creatively which brings a joy all its 
own to each of us. 


We live democratically as we go 
about this undertaking and I see 
the spirit of it carried over into 
The children 
elect their own staff members, make 


everything we do. 


their own decisions, and are re- 
sponsible final outcomes. I 
stand by to advise and to encour- 
age, and I have voting privileges, 
but the project is the children’s 
own. 


for 


Our funds, like those of many 
rural schools, are limited so our 
materials are very simple—a roll 
of strong brown wrapping paper, 
lined notebook paper, typing paper 
of standard size, crayons, water 
colors, scissors, and paste. Pencils 
are used for the first three months, 
but after that both grades use pen 
and ink. The brown paper is cut 
off in lengths to accommodate one 
sheet of notebook paper and allow 
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for a generous margin at top and 
bottom. This is folded down the 
middle to make a double sheet and 
stories and pictures are pasted on. 

Our present set up is: Page 1— 
Index; Page 2—Names of Staff; 
Page 3——Bible Page. From then on 
the magazine is in sections: Origi- 
nal Stories, Information Stories, 
Poems, Pictures, News, and Ad- 
vertisements. 

The Bible page was suggested by 
a pupil who helped make the first 
‘“‘Record’’ and has become a tradi- 
tion in our room. Such a page re- 
cently contained a copy of the 
Twenty-third Psalm with ‘‘still 
waters’ and ‘‘green pastures” 
painted in water colors on the mar- 
gin. 

The news section contains social 
items which concern pupils and 
their families, and must be written 
in the proper newspaper style. 

When the “‘paster’’, with the 
Editor-in-chief supervising, has fin- 
ished his work the sheets are put 
together with clamps; pictures se- 
lected from the art editor’s folder 
are pasted on the front and back, 
the name, date, school, and class 
are printed on with black crayon, 
and the week’s ‘“‘Record”’ is ready 
for “‘publication.”’ 

We elect new staff members each 
week (which may be a bit too 
often). At present they are: Edi- 
tor-in-chief, assistant editor, story, 
art, poem, news and advertising 


editors, three 
““paster’’. 

The “‘checkers’’ who deal with 
the written work keep the stories 
and poems in folders, go over each 
one and if they find errors point 
them out to the writer so that he 
may correct them. 

After the work is as good as the 
author with suggestions from the 
three “‘checkers’’ can make it, it is 
turned over to me; and here I get 
my opportunity for individual and 
remedial work. (If the error is a 
general one, it is, of course, taken 
up with the group. ) 

The perseverance of the pupils 
in rewriting their stories and their 
conscious effort to improve from 
week to week delights the heart of 
a teacher who remembers the days 
of assigned compositions and the 
concurrent rebellion which often 
accompanied them. My pupils fre- 
quently rewrite their stories for the 
“Record” times and 
without a sign of annoyance. They 
are striving to reach a goal which 
they have set for themselves, so 
there is no one with whom they 
can be annoyed. 

Pupils at large may not see the 
stories and poems to be used in the 
“Record” until the magazine is 
finished, and so sus- 
tained and vital supplementary 
reading material is added to our 
list. 

Not a small part of the chil- 


““checkers’’ and a 


five or six 


interest is 


The Staff proudly displays “The Record.” 
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dren’s fun and inspiration comes 
from reading the old magazines 
which have been kept on file 
through the years. 

“Look, here’s sister’s story she 
wrote four years ago,’ one will 
say. And another: 

“‘Miss Emily, do you think we'll 
ever make a magazine as good as 
the one you made when Bill (a 
current baseball hero) was in this 
room?” 


Visiting parents are always glad 
to see the ‘‘Records’’ for they really 
are progressive records of each 
child’s work. 

Whenever a pupil is transferred 
during the session he takes with 
him a copy of the ‘‘Record’’ con- 
taining something of his of which 
he is especially proud. This pro- 
vides him with a keepsake of his 
old school and something tangible 





Policies In Financing Industrial 


is a director of vocational edu- 

cation provision is usually made 
for a satisfactory means of financ- 
ing the school shops. But in the 
many smaller centers where there 
are high schools ranging in en- 
rollment from three to five hun- 
dred pupils the administrative set- 
up for handling finances for the 
industrial arts department is fre- 
quently unsatisfactory. Usually in 
such a setting there is but one in- 
dustrial arts teacher, and he is con- 
stantly up against the problem of 
securing adequate funds for his 
shop from a principal or superin- 
tendent who is not familiar with 
the detailed needs of the shop and 
who does not see the necessity for 
frequent purchases of materials and 
supplies. 

Sound financing is a much more 
important phase in the administra- 
tion of an industrial arts depart- 
ment than it is in the academic de- 
partments. In the usual academic 
class supplies can be purchased once 
a year and those supplies used for 
a number of years. In the indus- 
trial arts department there is a con- 
stant demand for purchases, espe- 
cially in relation to building 
projects for use about the school. 
Much of the success of the year’s 
work will depend upon the ade- 
quacy of the supplies and equip- 
ment of the shop. 

The problems involved in a 
sound policy of financing indus- 
trial arts activities center around 
the provisions made for money for 


ie a school situation where there 


F. BERKELEY GLENN 


Waynesboro 

the purchase of supplies used in the 
shop, for the provisions made for 
money for the purchase of new 
equipment to replace the old, or 
for shop expansion, and the pro- 
visions made for the collection of 
money from the students for the 
purchase of materials whether it be 
by the use of a flat fee system or 
whether it be by a system of 
charges made for materials actually 
used by the student on the job. 

In a survey of a number of shop 
teachers it was found that many 
methods were used by schools of 
the size considered. Some of the 
methods were found to be fairly 
satisfactory and some of them had 
defects that hindered the success of 
the program in those schools con- 
siderably. 

In quite a number of schools 
there is no provision made in the 
school budget for carrying on in- 
dustrial arts activities. What 
money is spent in this department 
is taken from the general school 
fund. In most cases where this is 
true the superintendent does not 
set up any definite amount for use 
by the industrial arts department. 
The teacher has to make out a list 
of supplies at the beginning of the 
year, get it approved by the super- 
intendent, and attend to the order- 
ing and purchasing. During the 
course of the year additional pur- 
chases of materials must be sub- 
mitted to the administrator before 
the teacher can buy the material. 


to show to his new teachers and 
classmates. 

The “‘Record” is more than a 
simple booklet made of wrapping 
Paper; it is an integrating commu- 
nity activity into which the indi- 
vidual puts his best talents and 
work and is constantly competing 
against himself in his efforts to 
have each week find him farther 
than the week before. 


Arts Activities 


The faults of this system are 
many. ‘The shop teacher has no 
idea how much money he will be 
able to spend on his shop for that 
year. If he dislikes asking for 
money he will be prone to give a 
poor course rather than ask for ade- 
quate suppplies. He is given no 
chance of planning the expansion 
of his shop program. 

In other situations the money is 
allotted for industrial arts activi- 
ties but purchases must be approved 
by the superintendent before being 
ordered. This situation is more 
satisfactory than the one in which 
the teacher does not know how 
much he has for supplies, but it 
still does not place the responsi- 
bility for the purchasing of sup- 
plies where it belongs. The super- 
intendent may be academically 
trained and have very little knowl- 
edge of industrial arts practices and 
methods. It will be difficult for 
him to see and understand the ad- 
vantage of certain activities over 
others. He will not be in sym- 
pathy with the teacher who wants 
to purchase a new machine to re- 
place the old, or to add new ma- 
chines in order to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the instruction. 

In some schools there exists a 
system whereby the shop instruc- 
tor is solely responsible for the ex- 
pending of the appropriation for 
the industrial arts activities. In 
many of these systems the superin- 
tendent exercises little supervision 
over the expenditures of the shop 
teachers. Where this is true, it is 
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the sole responsibility of the teach- 
er to build his course and conduct 
his classes in an efficient manner. 
The superintendent turns over to 
him the money and tells him that 
he will have to operate the shop on 
that for the year. This places a re- 
sponsibility on the teacher that 
should not be his. 

Perhaps the best administrative 
set-up for handling the finances of 
industrial arts would be a combi- 
nation of the best features of the 
plans that have been mentioned. 
Certainly a definite amount should 
be established and set aside for the 
purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment for the shop. This amount 
should remain in the general shop 
fund, but should be definitely ear- 
marked for industrial arts. In pur- 
chasing supplies the instructor 
should be responsible for keeping 
up with the best prices and with 
the best places from which to pur- 
chase his supplies. Purchases should 
be made directly by the teacher. 
All bills should be paid through 
the office of the principal or super- 
intendent after they have been 
checked with the list of purchases 
submitted by the shop teacher. 

The shop teacher should have 
the responsibility of budgeting the 
amount allotted to the industrial 
arts department to provide for sup- 
plies and materials for the current 
year and to take care of necessary 
replacements of equipment, and for 
purchase of additional equipment. 

Shop budgets may be merely an 
estimate of the cost based upon the 
actual cost of operating the shop 
for the past year or two, or the 
budget may be based upon a rather 
careful analysis of the projects in 
the course of study. The efficient 
shop instructor will have a com- 
plete listing of the projects, re- 
quired and elective, based upon the 
operations taught in the course. 
By analyzing these projects he can 
arrive at a per capita cost for a 
given year. It is then a simple mat- 
ter to multiply this sum by the 
proposed number of students to 
arrive at a sum for the year’s needs. 

It is the duty of the industrial 
arts teacher to keep up with the in- 
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dustrial arts needs of the commu- 
nity and to plan for the expansion 
of his department. The average 
teacher will be more interested in 
his department if he has this meas- 
ure of responsibility in managing 
the finances and planning for the 
future of industrial arts in his 
community. 

The two common methods used 
by schools for charging pupils for 
the materials they used in their 
shop work both appear to be sat- 
isfactory to those using them. In 
some localities a fee is charged all 
students who take industrial arts. 
This fee covers a certain minimum 
amount of material, the average 
consumed by a student in his work 
for the year. If the student uses 
more than his alloted amount of 
material he is charged extra. In 
other localities, no flat fee is re- 
quired but the boys are charged 
for the material used. 

Both these plans appear perfect- 
ly satisfactory to those who use 
them. It would appear that the 
flat fee system would suit better in 
a system where the courses were 
for the most part made up of 
standardized units of instruction 
and projects. In this type of pro- 
gram the materials from year to 
year and from student to student 
would be fairly constant. How- 
ever, in the most progressive schools 
where the activities are varied and 
where the number of pupils who 
work in the industrial arts shops 
does not remain constant through- 
out the year, it would appear that 
the most satisfactory system would 
be that of charging each boy for 
the materials used. This would.ap- 
ply to the junior high school par- 
ticularly where the shop is used as 
a workroom by practically all the 
students of the school at one time 
or another during the year. 

More important than this prob- 
lem, however, is the problem of 
making the collections of these fees 
or the collection of the charges that 
are made for material used. Here 
again two systems are rather gener- 
ally followed. In some schools the 
industrial arts teacher is responsible 

for collecting the fees and turning 
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them into the office of the adminis- 
trator. Likewise in schools where 
the students are charged for mate- 
rials it is the teacher who makes 
the charges and also collects the 
money and turns it into the office. 
It is the general opinion of teach- 
ers that this system is very unsat- 
isfactory. Especially is this true 
when the teacher makes the charge 
and then collects the money. There 
is a tendency on the part of the 
boys to feel that they are being 
overcharged and that the instruc- 
tor is making money by the sale of 
materials. 

In other schools the fee is paid 
directly to the office of the admin- 
istrator and the receipt is presented 
to the shop teacher before the is- 
suance of materials. Where the 
charge system is used the shop 
teacher issues materials to the stu- 
dent and gives him a bill for the 
material, keeps a record of it him- 
self, and sends a copy to the office. 
All bills are paid at the office. The 
instructor then issues more mate- 
rials upon the presentation of a re- 
ceipted bill by the student. 

A system in which the teacher is 
relieved of the responsibility of col- 
lecting money, making change, and 
keeping records is far superior to 
the other methods. It is only in 
this way that a satisfactory system 
of bookkeeping can be installed 
that will determine the exact cost 
of operating the department and 
thus making it possible to figure 
the per capita cost of the activity. 
Usually there is sufficient clerical 
assistance in the principal’s or su- 
perintendent’s office to handle the 
collections, making out the neces- 
sary forms, and check the teacher's 
duplicates. This extra work on the 
part of the clerical force is easily 
worth the increased efficiency in 
bookkeeping and shop teaching. 

Because of the importance the 
administrative policy of financing 
industrial arts activities plays in 
the success of the instruction, time 
spent studying the local set-up and 
making adjustments to assure a 
more satisfactory arrangement will 
pay dividends in money saved and 
instruction improved. 
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Social Science and Democracy 


ago four men set out on a long 

journey. One sought directions 
from passing travelers as to the 
place to which they would travel, 
another grew weary and slept by 
the way, still another groped in the 
darkness to find his way alone, 
while the fourth one followed the 
first, eager to keep in the security of 
his companion’s shadow. Only the 
two found the city into which the 
four wished to travel. 

Long ago man began his grop- 
ing search for that light which 
would enable him to find his way. 
To a degree he found the light 
through group life, and to a greater 
degree he found the light with his 
group through democracy. But 
man has continuously needed more 
light in order to find his way in a 
world of men whose shadows have 
the peculiar tendency of throwing 
themselves across the way. 

In a world that continues to in- 
crease its own bigness, where agen- 
cies are already innumerable and 
complexities immeasurable the light 
is all too often hidden when man 
searches and yearns after the way. 

Social Science makes no claim 
that it is the light, but through the 
study of Social Science in high 
school and in college one might 
find some means of working to- 
ward a program which in turn 
might offer more light. In a time 
when lofty idealism is crowded out 
and all but submerged by utilitar- 
ian powers; when scholarly leaders 
cannot be heard for the voices of 
soap box orators, then it is that 
those who would keep in the se- 
curity of democracy’s stronghold 
shudder and grow sick at heart lest 
the very foundation of life, liberty, 
and happiness become endangered 
before the people are aware. 

There is an old adage that 
knowledge is power, an axiom 
which nowhere carries greater sig- 
nificance than when applied to 
man’s knowledge of man. And 


[: a far off country and years 


where can man find better source 
material for study of himself than 
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through the study of man. If he 
cannot learn how to predict the fu- 
ture, he can at least understand 
more adequately the present and 
thus become better prepared to 
meet the future's uncertainties. 

So it is that Social Science sets 
forth an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge by modernizing the introduc- 
tion between history as it is and 
has been to youth that is and is to 
be, both, youth and history, con- 
tinuous in their story and influence, 
and both one in the long tale that 
time unfolds. 

Neither the executives nor the 
teachers of Virginia schools could 
have the temerity to claim that Vir- 
ginia has as yet gone far in her ex- 
periment with the teaching of So- 
cial Science, but there are many 
classroom teachers who as individ- 
uals have for a long time realized 
the functioning values of Social 
Science as they have re-vitalized 
their group life and enjoyed with 
their students the adventures into 
which they entered together. 

The intellectual student 
would read some history regard- 
less of source books, teacher, and 
devices for stimulation, that stu- 
dent is not less but more stimu- 
lated in the re-vitalized study 
which is carried on in Social Sci- 
ence, while his neighbor, whose in- 
tellect reflects a lesser light, also be- 
comes a participant and a contrib- 
utar in the social group. It is, how- 
ever, lamentable that our public 
school system still finds it necessary 
to require Social Science as well as 
other more highly specialized read- 
ing courses as a part of the matricu- 
lation of high school students 
whose lights have not been focused 
aright for these particular courses. 
Our administrative organization 
has not given adequate pragmatic 
expression to the theory of individ- 
ual differences. The time is near, 
if not at hand, for tempering the 
required courses to the variety of 


who 


students who assemble each day in 
our halls of adjustment where per- 
sonalities are supposed to become 
integrated into our social order. 

This modernizing process is, no 
doubt, coming; indeed, it is al- 
ready with us in its many aspects 
of hopefulness. But the classroom 
teacher whose group wants Social 
Science wishes for the day when 
our philosophy shall provide ways 
and means for helping those stu- 
dents whose chronological age and 
physical size send them into our 
high schools but whose abilities 
and interests flourish outside the 
realm of printed pages and cultural 
inspiration. The writer would not 
suggest that there is no place for 
these people in high school; quite 
the contrary, there is (or should 
be); but it cannot be denied that 
the place is certainly other than in 
classroom study and research in- 
volving Rome and Greece or Ham- 
let and Macbeth. There are those 
who from time to time may work 
from more familiar interests into 
the so-called cultural ones, but there 
can be little hope when students are 
overwhelmed from the start by 
their inadequacy of comprehension 
in groups with whom there is, so 
far as that subject is concerned, no 
common meeting ground of like- 
mindedness. 

Nor can the teacher go beyond 
certain limits in revitalizing the 
“classical subjects’’. Caesar's wreath 
and Caesar’s bald head may dis- 
turb the ‘‘dullard’’ from his ab- 
sorption in Pop-eye for the mo- 
ment. But the fact remains that 
Caesar was a scholar, and no con- 
scientious teacher can go so far in 
her efforts as to camouflage this in 
order to capture and hold the in- 
terest of those whose theme song is 
still “‘I yam what I yam.”’ 

Those who teach in our public 
schools would agree that one of our 
greatest needs is along lines of just 
this kind of adjustment in our high 
school curriculum. 

The opportunities for mental 
stimulation and the varieties of in- 
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terests that can find expression are 
among the appealing characteristics 
of Social Science. Not least among 
these outlets for individual expan- 
sion is in the field of biography. 
This is one of the richest sources of 
study for high school students. 


In connection with the above the 
following story comes to mind. In 
a class where a high percentage of 
students continued to ask “Why 
study history?’’ the teacher found 
it impossible to give an immedi- 
ately satisfying answer. The stu- 
dents’ knowledge was too meager 
and their interests were too thin 
for them to understand any defini- 
tive answer to their own question. 
But one student especially is* re- 
called in connection with that in- 
quiry, a student who left the grades 
as a discipline problem and con- 
tinued as one on into high school. 
By chance, this student and a 
goodly number of the group con- 
tinued in that same teacher’s class 
through their second year of Social 
Science. The student under discus- 
sion became very much interested in 


personality studies. When she met | 


Joan of Arc her enthusiasm was 
beautiful. She made a bibliography 
of available books on that heroine 
and so zestful was her interest that 
many others caught her spirit of 
enthusiasm. In the meantime she 
was answering her own question, 
‘Why study history?”’ 

Then came a day when office 
conferences and explanations were 
inevitable as a result of this stu- 
dent’s ruthless snow balling and 
other willful disobedience. The 
Social Science class was discussing 
the growth of democracy. The 
student in question, as the argu- 
ments arose, said, ‘“This is a de- 
mocracy. We do as we please.”’ 
There was free group opinion. The 
class agreed that in a democracy one 
may often do as he pleases within 
certain limits without law inter- 
ference. But they also agreed that 


a democracy gives to each citizen | 


certain freedom which carries with 
it responsibility. Before the bell 
rang they had further agreed that 
the highest principle which people 





know by which to measure their 
conduct in a democratic society is 
“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.”’ To this con- 
clusion the one student in opposi- 
tion gave a surprised lift of her 
countenance with the scarcely audi- 
ble remark, ‘“‘Never thought about 
it like that.”’ 

The story ends, on that same 
day, with a volunteered apology on 
the part of the student. She ex- 
pressed some fine philosophical 
thinking in her regrets—for which 
she was duly commended. Perhaps, 
she has at least seen the light, even 
though afar off, and is orientating 
herself in a new way. Youth's 
needs are increasing and in the 
study of Social Science there is an 
abundance of light for helping 
them to find the way. 

And while the intellectual appeal 
of Social Science is admittedly 
great, the appeal to and the chal- 
lenge for emotional growth and 
stability is not less. The over- 
lapping of the two in the life of 
the individual finds its counterpart 
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in the continuous story of all 
mankind. The same things that 
mattered in the lives, and thoughts. 
and feelings of people long ago are 
seen to matter with us in the pres- 
ent age and the forces that wrecked 
human life and happiness then are 
revealed as working the same de 
struction today. The student comes 
to see in the light of man’s long 
story greater and greater kinship 
between all members of the human 
race. 

It is the hope of those who have 
found some ray of light in the 
teaching of the Social Sciences that 
these studies of man’s developing 
story may increase in their contri- 
bution to the sum total of light 
until leadership by well integrated 
individuals will inspire a stronger 
Democracy in whose purposeful- 
ness lesser lights may also glow; 
and that great souls from the east 
and great souls from the west may 
yet arise to bring to the earth at 
least a modicum of that wisdom 
which we all expect to find “‘at 
God’s great judgment seat.”’ 
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telephone service are: 


possible cost. 


in every call you make. 


good telephone service. 





IT ONLY SEEMS LIKE MAGIC | 





More than 1,400,000 telephone messages whisk along the | 
wires of this company daily—as if by magic. But magic | 
has nothing to do with it. Behind your fast and efficient 


PEOPLE—more than 3,200 employees of the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia, each doing his or her 
part to give you the best possible telephone service at the lowest | 


EQUIPMENT—the manufacturing skill of the Western Electric 
Company which provides this company, as a member of the Bell 
System, with the finest telephone equipment made. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH—the results of years of continuous | 
research by the Bell Telephone Laboratories which are reflected 


Each is important, all are necessary in the furnishing of 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) | 
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Create Something Yourself 


URING the summer of 
D 1939, I enrolled in a class 
in creative music and heard 
with a little apprehension that the 
term assignment would be the mak- 
ing of some kind of musical instru- 
ment. I thought a term paper 
would have been much easier, but 
I began going over in my mind 
some of the instruments I might 
work on. A drum using an oat- 
meal box and an inner tube? Pie 
plate cymbals? A tambourine with 
bottle tops? Somehow they did 
not have quite enough appeal. | 
wanted something I could play a 
melody on, no matter how simple. 
From somewhere in the past, | 
recalled the fun of making whistles 
from cymlin stalks, and I decided 
on a reed flute. I found that I could 
get a bamboo reed from a fur- 
niture store. Bamboo reeds are very 
hard, and before many minutes my 
hands were tender. But I was too 
fascinated to mind. I cut a small 
hole near one end of the reed, 
shaped the end into a mouthpiece, 
and fitted a cork into it, leaving a 
small air passage. 

And then it was time to blow! 
When I heard a low, clear note 
come out, I was almost ashamed 
of the joy I experienced. It seemed 
a bit juvenile to be so happy over 
the success of such a small thing. 
I cut a small round hole near the 
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bottom and blew again. Now I 
had another note, one step higher 
than the other. More holes and 
more notes—until I had all except 
the seventh note in the scale, which 
I couldn’t get because my flute 
wasn't quite long enough. With 
each new note, my pleasure in- 
creased. I knew it probably did 
not sound beautiful to anyone but 
me, but that did not diminish my 
joy in the least. 

And then I began to think. If I 
had experienced so much pleasure 
from something of my own crea- 
tion, my second-grade children 
would, too. Why had I not given 
them more opportunity to create 
something all their own in which 
they could find joy? I had experi- 
enced a feeling of satisfaction; I 
must not deny them their right to 
the same feeling. I had read articles 
and even books on the value of cre- 
ative experiences in the school, but 
nothing had ever brought home 
their significance like the making of 
that flute. 

In the fall I went back to my 
children full of enthusiasm. Since 
I was musically minded, it was not 


very long before we had a set 
of glasses tuned with different 
amounts of water. 


By putting 
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Melody Flute Class, Andover School, Westedotie, Mass. 
MELODY FLUTES — Popular in Elementary and High Schools 
Key of C—Standard Pitch 
Price 50c (any quantity) Includes 60 page Instructor, 1, 2 and 3 part music 
Made and sold direct by MELODY FLUTE CO., Laurel, Md.—Postal for details 





vegetable dyes in the water, we had 
a colorful musical instrument. We 
numbered the glasses from one to 
eight and wrote our music in num- 
bers. At first we used melodies the 
children were already familiar 
with. They were delighted to find 
that by following the numbers 
they could play on the glasses the 
songs that we sang. Some of them 
made up melodies and wrote them 
out so that others could play them. 
Later we borrowed a one-octave 
xylophone and then we had duets. 


One day I showed them my 
flute and almost immediately re- 
gretted it. They wanted flutes, too, 
and I was afraid I had gone too far 
in my enthusiasm. I did not be- 
lieve a second grade child could 
play a flute, but there was no turn- 
ing back. The reed flutes were too 
hard for them to handle, so we got 
some very good metal flutes. I de- 
veloped a bad case of “‘cold feet’’, 
because I did not have enough faith 
in their ability. I was agreeably 
surprised. They could play the 
melodies, and they even learned 
some with two parts. I had no 
idea they would ever be able to 
produce such lovely music. And I 
was just as thrilled over their suc- 
cess as they. 


I began to see results other than 
that of pleasure. Jane was a timid, 
shy child, lacking in confidence. 
The other children ignored her be- 
cause she was so quiet and pre- 
ferred to remain in the background; 
but soon they discovered that Jane 
could play certain pieces on her 
flute just a little bit better than 
anyone else. Their praise and their 
requests, “‘Let Jane play that one,” 
did a great deal in building up her 
confidence. When she was able to 
play while the children sang, I felt 
that she had made a big step in the 
direction of self-fulfillment. And 
there were others who made as 
much progress as she. 

In February those children went 
on to third grade, and I started 
work with the 2L group. Since 
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they stay only half a day and have 
a limited amount of time, some- 
thing had to be left out. So the 
musical instruments were all put 
away until fall. But the children 
could still express themselves crea- 
tively, if not in music. While I was 
busy with a reading group, the 
others could draw anything they 
liked—or nothing if they liked. I 
was a little doubtful, but I stuck to 
my resolution and made no sugges- 
tions at first. In drawing they 
showed a greater freedom of move- 
ment and more originality in select- 
ing colors. —TThey drew everything 
from trees with lovely lines to 
‘The Giraffe Who Swallowed the 
Rubber Ball.’’ Edwin drew that. 
He is a terribly serious little boy; I 
did not know he had such a keen 
sense of humor until he brought me 
a picture of the peculiar giraffe from 
a story I had read to them. (The 
ball was half way down his neck 
and it must have been a beach ball.) 

Then there was Elizabeth’s tiger 
with six legs, two in front, two be- 
hind and two in the middle. She 
laughed when she showed him to 
me, and I laughed, too, and said, 
“Elizabeth, how many legs does 
a tiger have?”’ 

‘‘Four’’, she answered promptly. 
‘But my tiger is so long that he 
has to have two more in the mid- 
dle, so his stomach won't fall on 
the ground.”’ 

I liked the way she referred to 
him as “‘my”’ tiger, and I agreed 
with her, that her tiger certainly 
would have been handicapped 
without two anti-sag legs. 

If I could write a book on crea- 
tive expression in the school, my 
most important chapter would be 
called ‘‘Create Something Your- 
self.’’ I should include the other 
chapters that are usually found in 
such books, about the importance 
of creative expression, how to set 
the stage, its effect on character and 
so on. They are important. But I 
should set aside one chapter to em- 
phasize the satisfaction which you 
yourself experience in creative ex- 
pression. It does not matter what 
you create, so long as it is your 


own. You may believe that crea- 
tive expression from your children 
is a good thing, and you may try 
conscientiously to get it from them, 
but unless you experience for your- 
self, over and over, the joy of 


something all your own, you can- 
not fully appreciate the value of 
creative experience in the lives of 
your children. 
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Seeking a Position? 


There is a greater demand for teachers in 
practically all fields than ever before. De- 
mand will probably continue throughout the 
spring and summer months. Many oppor- 
tunities for beginning teachers as well as 
those who are seeking advancement. Place- 
ments in South and East. Write, telling us 
about your training and experience. Sev- 
enteenth year. 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


















DON'T “BELITTLE” 
THE TROUBLE A COLD fe 
CAN CAUSE . . . 


Treat your cold as serious. 
Don't try to “wear it out”. 
Don't be dshamed to “give- 
in”. Many serious disorders 
start with cold “Symptoms”. 
So —watch it. It's just good 
common sense to take care of 
yourself and it's WISE to 
take ALKA-SELTZER to help 
you ther the dist: 


* A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 
of ALKA-SELTZER is yours 
for the asking. 

Just write to Dept. STM-25. 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., 
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OLD 


But What Do 
You Do About Yours? 


’ —Here Is What You Should Do: 


Start at once to take care of yourself. Take 
ALKA-SELTZER to relieve the distress. 


Watch your diet—avoid crowded, overheated 
rooms. Get plenty of rest and dress comfort- 
ably. Don't try to stay on your feet if you 
have a fever. 


Gargle with ALKA-SELTZER to ease the 
“sting” of a raspy, sore throat caused by the 
cold. Remember, too—ALKA-SELTZER can 
give you fast, effective relief in many other 
common ailments. Take it also for . . . 


HEADACHES, MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS, 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE and ACID INDIGESTION 


. Alka-Seltzer 
SY GD THE EFFERVESCE ALKALIZIWN 


G REMEDY 


"? ANALGESIC 
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Investigating and Aiding 
the Individual Through 
Health and Physical 
Education 


(Continued from Page 232) 

later life. In nine weeks his left 
grip strength rose from 28 to 76. 
Intrigued by this progress he de- 
cided to develop his entire body. 
Given a set of exercises which was 
changed from time to time, he 
raised his PFI as follows: 104, 
110, and now 129. His left grip 
strength is now 106. G. U. is now 
a much stronger, healthier, and 
happier boy. He enters vigorously 
into physical activity and no longer 
complains of headaches; he has 
been an honor student since Feb- 
ruary. 

Ri Gs SA. Of 
86. Last fall his PFI was 75. The 
PFI test revealed a marked defi- 
ciency in grip strength for a boy of 
his age, height, and weight. He 
could think of nothing that was 
possibly causing this. However, an 
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desiring to obtain outstanding 
values in Audio Visual equipments. 
Examples, A limited quantity of 
Victor Animatograph 25AC 16mm 
sound projectors, completely re- 
built, like new, one year’s guar- 
antee to any school, price $149.00. 
each. Portable electric phonograph | 
pickups, furnished in carrying case | 
$15.00. from) 
$10.00. 750 watt lamps $4.10.| 
Write Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 
16 S. First Street, Richmond, Va., 


for all sound, recording and pro- | 


Microphones 


jection requirements. 











examination revealed that his left 
forearm has a slight deviation. He 
was unable completely to straighten 
the arm at the elbow. R. S. recalled 
breaking his forearm in 1934. Due 
to the weakened condition of his 
arm, he shunned physical activity 
of a challenging nature. As a re- 
sult he declined in physical fitness, 
a fact which accounts for his low 
PFI. A series of exercises was sug- 
gested to straighten his arm. These 
were followed by a set designed 
generally to build him up. His left 
grip strength has gone from 38 to 
63, while his right grip strength 
rose from 46 to 64. His PFI in 
April was 94, and it has been 
steadily rising. He has considerably 
more confidence in himself, is much 
happier, and has a greater interest 
in friends. His school work is bet- 
ter, and he now enjoys many of 
the physical activities which he 
once avoided. 

Ss. J came from a very 
disorganized home. When young 
he was a thin weak boy who had 
spent several weeks in a sanato- 
rium. He was interested in athletics 
but felt that he was too frail to 
participate. A tuberculin test re- 
turned negative and a medical ex- 
amination revealed no apparent 
physical defects. Encouraged to 
try athletics, he chose football. 
Careful supervision of his physical 
activity, together with his interest, 
caused considerable change for the 
better. For the first two years an 
attempt was made further to stim- 
ulate his interest, hence his self- 
development. This year he has 
gained fifteen pounds in seven 
months. He now has a tremen- 
dous desire to be somebody. The 
careful supervision of his athletic 
activities, coupled with his reme- 
dial gymnastic work, has undoubt- 
edly helped S. J. His PFI taken 
for the first time this year is 126, 
and he is delighted with this ob- 
jective evidence of his strength and 
health. S. J. has an I. Q. of 121. 
He will undoubtedly be a regular 
member of the football team next 
year. His interest in physical de- 
velopment has brought him a long 
way both physically and mentally. 
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Summary 


From the foregoing it is appar- 
ent that the environment is the 
greatest factor in guiding the all- 
round development of the child. 
To develop normally, a_ child 
should have a peaceful home to 
come to, where proper foods are 
served and provision made for 
plenty of play and quiet rest when 
needed. Children must have the 
proper amount of rest and sleep to 
grow at a normal rate, to mend 
worn-out tissues, and to build new 
ones. Interests, habits, and atti- 
tudes should be stimulated by par- 
ents if the child is to reach his 
maximum development. 


Schools must have a definite pro- 
gram to fit the individual into his 
social relations and school life. 
The task of those entrusted with 
child care is to assist step by step, 
guiding growth. A pupil develops 
through activity, and we cannot 
fool him by substituting the arti- 
ficial for the real. To remove ob- 
stacles from the pathway to the 
development of the mind and body 
it becomes necessary to investigate 
those conditions which might add 
to, or detract from, the child's all- 
round development. 


The motivation for health and 
physical fitness is present in nearly 
every child. He will usually do 
spontaneously the things that con- 
duce to health and physical fitness 
unless inhibited by parental influ- 
ence or physical handicaps. We 
cannot expect individuals to hold 
their places in later life if the physi- 
cal development necessary to carry 
on is lacking. One thing we know 
is true, that is, through carefully 
selected physical activity a boy im- 
proves in health and physical fit- 
ness. He develops the power to 
control his fear impulses, develops 
self-confidence by developing skills, 
and develops increased coordina- 
tion until he is able to perform de- 
sired feats without the disagreeable 


consequences he may have previ- 
anticipated. These factors 
are very significant in successful 
and intelligent behavior. 


ously 
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Studying Hymns 


FRANK G. SIGMAN, Occoquan High School 


HEN a class is studying 
poetry in a formal way, 
learning something of the 
kinds of feet, length of lines, rhy- 
thm and rhyme, it is no long step 
to turn to hymns, which in the 
best sense are poems set to music, 
and study something of the rela- 
tion of prosody and music. 
Everyone must have noticed 
above many hymns the abbrevia- 
tions S. M., C. M., and L. M. Ob- 
viously, these stand for short meter, 
common meter, and long meter. 


But when is a hymn said to be 
short A student who has 
studied the rudiments of prosody 
would analyze it in a moment. It 
is a four-line stanza, iambic, with 
alternate lines rhyming. The first, 
second and fourth are trimeters, 
and the third is tetrameter. 


meter? 


Common meter is also iambic, 
with alternate lines rhyming. The 
first and third are tetrameters and 
the second and fourth trimeters: 


Long meter has the first and sec- 
ond rhyming and also the third and 
fourth. It is iambic tetrameter 
throughout. 


The student would soon gather 
that any C. M. hymn can be sung 
to any tune marked C. M. The 
same thought applies to the others. 


Of course, hymns, since they are 
poems, are written in other meters 
than iambic; for example, in tro- 
chees, anapests, and dactyls. 


If a hymn is marked 7s it is like- 
ly trochaic, the odd syllable at the 
end having an accent. The next 
line, of course, starts with an ac- 
cented syllable. If a meter is fol- 
lowed by a D. as S. M. D. it means 
that instead of four lines the stanza 
has double that many, or eight. 


If a line is made up of 10s, or 
lls, it is usually so long that one 
needs to take a breath at some con- 
venient place in singing. The stu- 
dent would know that the breath 


should not be taken in the middle 
of a word. | 

In the day devoted to this side | 
issue in poetry, it would be noticed | 
that practically every tune has a | 
name. St. Thomas, for example, | 
was composed by Handel. To this | 
tune the hymn “I love thy king- 
dom, Lord,”’ is usually sung. It is 
customary, too, above the music | 
at the left to give the name of the | 
poet who wrote the hymn, and at | 
the right the name of the com- 
poser of the music. Timothy 
Dwight wrote ‘I love thy king- 
dom, Lord,”’ in 1809, while Han- 
del wrote his music, ‘‘St. Thomas,”’ 
before 1759. 

In this excursion into hymnol- 
ogy, there is much to be learned, 
among the facts that some of our 
best poets have written hymns, 
that many hymns have been trans- 
lated out of foreign languages, and 
that some of them are hundreds of 
years old. 

A difficult thing to see, and yet it 
may be taught, is how some hymns 
are sung in common, or four-four 
time. Now in common time the 
accents in each measure are on the 
first and third quarters, yet an 
iambic hymn, whose accents come 
in the even-numbered syllable, may 
be sung to it. It depends simply 
upon which one of the four quarter 
notes the hymn is started. For ex- 
ample, ‘“The Church's one founda- 
tion’”’ begins on the fourth note of 
four-four time and thus the ac- 
cented syllable ‘“‘Church’’ will be 
the first in the second measure. 


After an hour or two of study 
of hymns, juniors or seniors will 


take a more intelligent interest in 


hymns. If they are asked to sing a 


hymn to the tune ‘Materna,’’ you | 


will not be asking a strange thing 
of them. 
learned than is given in this out- 
line. This is meant to be merely 
suggestive. 


Much more may be | 


of 
NEWmeyico 


“LAND OF ENCHANTMENT” 
: Come to New Mexico this 


year and slip away completely 

from strain and worry. Im- 
agine the kind of vacation you like 
best—and you'll find it here. There’s 
everything to add extra interest to 
every single day: you can explore 
the ruined cities of a race whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiq- 
uity; you can wonder at the relics of 
hardy conquistadores who claimed 
this land for Spain four centuries 
ago; you can be awed by majestic 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park; 
you can visit quaint Indian pueblos 
where strange ceremonial dances 
may be in progress, or watch pictur- 
esque native fiestas in villages that 
seem lifted from Old Spain. Each 
hour holds new thrills in New 
Mexico, and this brand-new map of 
carefree vacations, in full color and 
large size, is yours for the asking. 
Use the coupon—now! 


NEWmexico 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 

Room 770, State Capitol, 

Santa Fe, N. M. 

Please send free: () New “Recreational Map of 
New Mexico.” () Official 1941 Road Map. () New 
Booklet, “Land of Enchantment.” 
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Bookworms Busy The Bookworms 
at Rocky Mount (Rocky Mount 

High School Li- 
brary Club) have held regular meet- 
ings every other Thursday to discuss 
books they have read. The two teams, 
the Caterpillars and the Centipedes, 
tried to see which team could read the 
most books in two weeks. The losing 
team had charge of the program the 
following week. 

Twelve pupils from the sixth grade 
of the Rocky Mount Grammar School 
have organized a Junior Bookworm 
Club for the purpose of learning more 
about the library and to stimulate 
pupils to read more books. They meet 
once a week and have seemed inter- 
ested in their activities. 

Both clubs help to perform duties 
in the library. 


A recent addition 
to the music pro- 
sram in the 
Fredericksburg schools has been the 
organization of a fifth grade Flute 
class which has proved most interest- 
ing and enjoyable. With this class 
supplementing the primary rhythm 
bands and interpretative rhythm, every 


Flute Class 
Organized 










child in the elementary school is re- 
training in a varied music 
Private instruction is given 


ceiving 
program 
in violin, and work is under way for 
the organization of an elementary 
school orchestra. Piano theory and 
harmony is taught in all the classes. 
Glee organized with children 
from the fourth to sixth grades, have 
the Fredericksburg 


clubs, 


from 
radio station. 


broadcast 


“Forward March” Sally Myers re- 
Floyd Slogan ports that the 
Floyd County 


Education Association is living up to 
its slogan, ‘Forward March”. The pro- 
gram opened with a three day insti- 
tute, discussing teacher problems and 
promoting good fellowship in the As- 
Newcomers were soon wel- 
given part 


sociation. 


comed and in the discus- 
A second meeting was held in 
December, featuring a fellowship lunch- 


eon. A demonstration of the new re- 


sions. 


cording machine, purchased by some 
schools of the Association, was a high 
meeting. 

A county-wide forum will be held in 


the 


point of our last 


financial problems of 


the annual 


Mareh on 


the County, and banquet 



























































































SOUTH NORFOLK pupils at work in the beautiful high school library. 
Miss Myrtle Smith is librarian and T. C. Anderson is principal and super- 
intendent. Recently this library has been opened at night from 7:00 to 9:00 
for use by the reading public and is now in almost continuous operation 
from 8:30 in the morning until 9:00 in the evening. 


will be held in April. The Association 
will also sponsor the showing of 
“Land of Liberty” at a local theatre. 
Another interesting project is the pres- 
entation of three one-act plays by 
members of the Association to stim- 
ulate interest in the drama. 

Two units of books have been added 
to the Professional Library. With the 
Club as co-sponsor, a county- 
wide dental clinic was held. The goal 
of 100 per cent membership of the 
Association in the NEA and VEA has 
been reached. 

Over one-half of the group of 88 
teachers attended summer school dur- 
ing vacation, with eight doing grad- 
uate work. 

Miss Ruby Vest, of Check High 
School, is president of the Associa- 
tion, and Miss Effie Keith, of Willis 
Elementary School, is secretary. Mr. 
G. F. Poteet is superintendent. 


Lions 


Handicraft 
classes for chil- 
dred in the ele- 
mentary grades who are mentally re- 
tarded are serving a real need in the 
public schools of Fredericksburg. 
Work is being done with girls in 
classes of sewing, embroidery, crotchet- 
ing, knitting, painting, and pottery 
making. The boys are working in 
wood blocks, chair seating, and basket 
weaving. Children in these classes 
range from the first to the sixth grade. 
These occupational classes do not sup- 
plant the regular handicraft work of 
the school but are designed particular- 
ly for the retarded child. Regular 
shop work is open to the boys of the 
entire school. 

During the past two years the Junior 
Women’s Club of Fredericksburg has 
given financial support to the handi- 
craft classes. 


Handicraft Classes 
at Fredericksburg 


Students of Mar- 
tinsville Junior 
and Martinsville 
Senior High 
Schools were guests of the local Ro- 
tary Club at a series of lectures held 
once a week during the month of 
February. This “Institute of Under- 
standing” had four prominent speak- 
ers who discussed current topics, such 
as the war in Europe and the Near 
East situation. Pupils asked questions 
during the Public Forum conducted 
after the lecture. 


Martinsville 
Students 
Rotary Guests 

















Hobby Exhibit 
at Galax 


A group of twen- 
ty-two students in 
the Galax High 
School who were using the problem, 
“Learning To Use Leisure Time Sat- 
isfactorily,” made a leisure time ques- 
tionnaire for themselves. Hobbies 
were given a high rating. A hobby 
exhibit was arranged in the class- 
room. In this exhibit were shells col- 
lected from the Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf 
of Mexico, York and James Rivers, 
and the Chesapeake Bay; model air- 
planes; stamps from twenty-two coun- 
tries; collections cof post cards; water 
color paintings; and needlework. The 
local papers gave front page space 
and splendid publicity for the project. 

A team of high school teachers 
judged the hobby exhibit and gave 
first place to the Indian lore, second 
to the model airplanes, and third 
to the kodak pictures. 


The Fairfax Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is publish- 
ing a four-page paper under the title of 
Eduw-Faz as a part of its professional 
and public relations program. Among 
the leading articles in the first issue 
are: An account of the progress made 
by the county schools since 1929 under 
the administration of Superintendent 
W. T. Woodson; an article on pupil 
participation in administration of the 
several schools of the county; a report 
on the work of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations; an account of the objectives 
and plans in music education; and an 
explanation of the organization and 
function of the new guidance service. 

This issue also contains a word of 
greeting from Superintendent Woodson 
in which he states in part that “the col- 
umns of this paper should prove an im- 
portant medium through which school 
board members, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, pupils, teachers, and the public 
at large will come to understand each 
other and the school system better’. 

Mrs. J. N. Howdershell is Editor-in- 
Chief of Edu-Faz and associate editors 
are: Mary Alice Ankers, Gordon E. 
Smith, A. D. Neale, Helen Rector, and 
Clara Mergler. James E. Bauserman is 
chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 


Fairfax Teachers 
Publish Paper 


Teachers of Mar- 
tinsville and 
Henry County 
have recently completed a course in 
Modern Poetry, taught by Dr. Long of 
Radford State Teachers’ College. There 
were fifteen members in the class. 


Poetry Course 
Completed 


Pan American As during the 
Day—April 14 past ten years, 

April 14 will 
again be observed this year as Pan 
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GALAX PUPILS in class presided over by Mrs. Bessie La Rue Jones, 
showing hobby exhibit in background. 


American Day, a day officially set 
aside and recognized by the American 
Republics to commemorate their peace, 
friendship, and solidarity. Annually 
the significance of this event becomes 
more evident; and annually the Pan 
American Union in Washington, the 
international organization of the twen- 
ty-one Republics, prepares and dis- 
tributes material designed to promote 
interest in the Americas and to facili- 
tate the preparation of programs ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

This year, responding to the grow- 
ing popular desire for further infor- 
mation, the Pan American Union has 
prepared a series of highly attractive 
Poster Stamps, so that our people may 
better “Know the Americas.” These 
Poster Stamps feature the extensive 
list of material which the Pan Amer- 
ican Union has just announced for 
Pan American Day in 1941, and which 
includes plays and pageants, biog- 
raphies, short stories, and literature 
on different pliases of Inter-American 
relations. 

Teachers may obtain material free 
of charge by writing to The Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. 


A 16 mm. sound 
projector has re- 
cently been 
bought by the Central Grammar School 
of Martinsville. Handbooks on the use 
of audio-visual education are being 
studied by members of the faculty in 
order to make more effective use of the 
machine in classroom instruction. 


Sound Projector 
Installed 


Principals Meet Approximately 
at Manassas forty principals 
and supervisors 
were present for the dinner session 
which featured the mid-winter meeting 
of the Elementary Principals’ Associa- 
tion of District H at Manassas Febru- 
ary 7. Dr. Helen K. McIntosh, Senior 
Speaker of Elementary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, spoke on “The Ele- 
mentary Principal in the National De- 
fense Program”. The address was fol- 
lowed by a lively discussion. 
The meeting was marked by informal- 
ity and a spirit of fellowship. 


NEA Membership Twenty-seven of 
Increasing the local associa- 

tions of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association have now 
appointed committees to encourage 
membership in the NEA. In some asso- 
ciations a vigorous campaign is being 
waged. The following associations have 
reported 100 per cent NEA enrollment: 
Nansemond, Newport News, Amelia, 
Hopewell, Campbell, Bath, South Nor- 
folk, Craig, and Floyd. 


The total NEA membership in Vir- 
ginia at the time of the mid-year mem- 
bership report on December 31 was 
3,088. The membership count by dis- 
tricts of the VEA is given below: 
District A— 16 District H-——283 
District B—149 District I— 35 
District C—752 District J— 22 
District D—175 District K— 17 
District E— 29 District L-—644 
District F—349 District M—364 
District G—191 












The mid-year membership report also 
shows thirty-one Virginia counties with- 
out a single NEA member. This is a 
situation which is rapidly being cor- 
rected as the importance of the work 
being done by the NEA is recognized. 

A goal of 5,000 NEA members in Vir- 
ginia with every school division repre- 
sented has been set for the current year. 


Senator Wagner 
has at this date 
not yet introduced 
the new American-Federation-of-Labor- 
sponsored bill to extend certain provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act to state 


Security for 
Teachers 


employees, including teachers. The bill 
is now undergoing revisions among 
which are changes designed to exempt 
such employees as are already pro- 
tected by retirement measures. Teach- 
ers are watching the progress of this 
legislation with more than usual in- 
terest, some regarding it as a measure 
which will bring them security which 
they have hitherto been denied, others 
regarding it with fear that the retire- 
ment provisions by which they are now 
protected may be threatened. 

The January Research Bulletin of the 
NEA entitled, Status of Teacher Re- 
tirement, includes a section which de- 

















hildren and young people generally as well as 


The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 
a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 








adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum... 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant role, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is ‘‘a time and place’ 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 





-————— AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 


taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 
thing else. 

Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 


American ways of getting a lot of 





fun at little cost. 
Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 














National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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scribes the existing and proposed fed- 
eral security legislation in terms of its 
meaning to public school teachers. In 
dealing with the Federal Security Act, 
an attempt is made to evaluate its facts 
objectively. It is not a brief for or 
against the extension of social security 
to public employees. Teachers will find, 
however, very interesting one section of 
the Bulletin which compares the retire- 
ment benefits now enjoyed by teachers 
in several states to the retirement bene- 
fits which would be available to teachers 
in those states if the provisions of the 
present Social Security Act applied to 
them. 


The Spotsylvania 
Education  Asso- 
ciation held its 
regular meeting in the form of a 
banquet in the cafeteria of the Spot- 
sylvania High School February 14. 

C. Melvin Snow, principal, Spotsyl- 
vania High School, presided, and Su- 
perintendent J. H. Chiles and the 
members of the school board and their 
wives were guests. 

The chief speaker was T. D. Martin, 
of the National Education Association. 
Mr. Martin said that teaching is po- 
tentially a great profession, but that 
it is slow in developing because teach- 
ers are as a group indifferent, ignorant 
of methods of organization, and in- 
tensely individualistic. However, in 
spite of these handicaps, he feels that 
the future of education in this coun- 
try is bright. 

Miss Lina E. Sanger, assistant prin- 
cipal of Spotsylvania High School, has 
been president of the County Educa- 
tion Association for ten years and 
much of the success of the body has 
been due to her unfailing energy, en- 
thusiasm, and interested effort. 


Martin Speaks 
at Spotsylvania 


A Charter for In the February, 
Virginia Children 1941, issue of The 
Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association Virginia 
readers will be interested in seeing an 
article by state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Sidney B. Hall. “A 
Charter for the Children of Virginia” 
discusses twelve inherent rights which 
the state must guarantee to each child 
if it is to be maintained socially, eco- 
nomically, morally, and spiritually. 


The State meet- 
ing of the Vir- 
ginia Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will be held in Alexandria 
on March 21 and 22 at the George 
Mason Hotel. Lawrence Ludwig, presi- 
dent, will preside. Many interesting 
people in the field of Physical Educa- 


To Meet At 
Alexandria 
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tion, Health and Recreation have been 
invited as speakers and leaders of dis- 
cussion groups. 


The King William 
High School has 
recently organized 
a Student Government Association. 
This organization came into being 
because of the desire of the students 
to take a more active part in govern- 
ing themselves. The governing body 
consists of a boy and girl from each 
class and the homeroom teachers. 
The Association is now at work on 
a constitution which will be submitted 


King William 
Pupils Organize 


group appointed its own individual 
chairman and secretary to preside over 
its meeting. After an hour’s discus- 
sion the groups were called to assem- 
ble again as a body. Each group secre- 
tary gave a report on the problems 
discussed. 


Motion Pic- Three Studies on the 
tures in the use of motion pictures 
Classroom in the classroom, rang- 

ing from _ interpreta- 
tion of films in social science courses 
to the outlining of methods for dark- 
ening a classroom, have been published 





to pupils and teachers. This experi- j 
ment in pupil participation in school | 
control has already resulted in a more 
cooperative spirit in the student body 
according to Principal Edwin S. Lowe. 


300 Free 
Lunches Served 


Approximately 
16,800 hot lunches | 
were served to 
the school children of Caroline County 
during January, Mrs. Pearl Acors, 
WPA school lunch supervisor, reports. 

Each school day free lunches are 
served to over 300 undernourished and 
underprivileged children through the 
WPA program, and paid lunches are 
served to 540 other children. 

The 1940 garden program was most 
successful, Mrs. Acors states. Over 
20,000 pounds of food were raised and 
about 2,889 quarts canned, at a rea- 
sonable and small cost. 


Augusta Teachers The Augusta 
Entertain Patrons County Teachers’ 

Association had as 
its guests Sunday, February 9, more 
than 100 patrons of the county to a 
tea and a group discussion on prob- 
lems relating to “Worthy Home and 
School Interrelationship.” 

Chairman G. I. Perry explained Vir- 
ginia’s long-term program of educa- 
tion for national security and pre- 
sented to the group five problems which 
would bring about a closer relation- 
ship between the home and school. 

1. Name some principles you would 
like to see Virginia set up for her 
school to go by and get into our chil- 
dren. 

2. Outline a long time program for 
this county to consider. 

What is wrong with our youth 
in Augusta County? 

4. How do adults hinder growth of 
youth into finer adult life? How do| 
they help? 

5. How do our actions as citizens | 
of the county serve as good examples 


| 
| 


to youth? 
The patrons divided into three 
groups to discuss these problems. Each | 








recently by the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education of the American 
Council on Education. They are the 
first of a series to be published by 
the Motion Picture Project following 
its three-year program of evaluation 
of educational films. 

The three studies now available are: 

A School Uses Motion Pictures, “by 
the Staff of the Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware, showing how 
a motion picture, Juvenile Delinquency, 
led students to undertake an actual 
study of the housing conditions in their 
home city of Wilmington, Delaware; 








2 trips out of 3 are free ! 


... because Super-Coach travel costs only 
one-third as much as driving my own car’ 


“It’s easy to figure out! Since I can travel by air-conditioned Greyhound Super- 
Coach for only a cent and a fraction per mile—and it cost 4}4 cents to operate 
my own small car—I'm really saving the cost of two trips out of every three. 
As a result I’m a widely traveled person... 1 can afford to be, and so can you! 
Take a tip... take a Greyhound trip next week-end or next vacation!” 


\ 


GREYHOUND 


c R E E I A brand new “Amazing 
© America’’ Cartoon Map, Name 





with more than 100 entertaining pictures 
and stories, in full color. Simply mail this 
coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, ; 
412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. City 





Address 





ST-2VA 
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Films on War and American Policy, 
by Blake Cochran, divides and inter- 
prets the current war films, and those 
which deal with the interplay of in- 
ternational relations that led to the 
present wars in Europe and Asia; 
Projecting Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom, by Francis W. Noel, which 
gives precise methods for using the 
new educational tool of motion pic- 
tures. 

The first of these publications sells 
for $1.00; the others at 50 cents each. 
All may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 


Nursing in The Joint Committee 
Schools on Health Problems 

of Education of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association has 
just produced a 36-page mimeographed 
report titled The Nurse in the School: 
An Interpretation. Its purpose is that 
of “clarifying some of the relationships 
between nurses and other members of 
the school staff as well as indicating 
how the nurse may best contribute to 
school health objectives.” Copies at 
20c, with discounts for quantity or- 
ders, may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Complete 


HOME-MOVIES 
service! 


CINE -KODAK 
- CAMERA 


makes ’em 


by a\ Cine-Kodak Projector 


shows ’em— 


We sell—and 
service ’em! 








Royalty Through the medium 
Project for of the Royalty Project 
High Schools of the National The- 
atre Conference cer- 
tain recommended plays are available 
to high schools at reduced royalties. 
The plays have been recommended 
for production by the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association and in- 
clude among others What A Life, Stage 
Door, You Can’t Take It With You, 
Spring Dance and The Late Chris- 
topher Bean. Reductions range from 
$2.50 to $15.00 a performance. 
The Conference is an organization 


Glances At 


Elementary 

Print Handwriting, Books One, Two, and 
Three. MADELINE F. HOSMER. 
Boston: D. C. Heath Co., 1940. 
Also, a Guide for Teachers. $.16 
each. 

A set of three booklets presenting a 
modern, functional handwriting program 
based on the needs and interests of chil- 
dren both in and out of school. A combi- 
nation of materials for handwriting, read- 
ing, and pupil activities correlated with 
the language arts and with other subjects 
is included in this course. 


Lassie Come-Home. ERIC KNIGHT. Phil- 
adelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1940. Illustrated by Marguerite 
Kirmse. Pp. viii+248. $2.00. 

Boys and girls from 9 to 12 will find 
this a delightful and absorbing story of a 
lovable collie of an humble English house- 
hold. Sold because of the dire need of his 
master, Lassie is taken hundreds of miles 
away to Scotland. His courageous trip 
back is touching, realistic, and exciting. 

This distinguished new juvenile by the 

author whose short stories have been in- 

cluded in both British and American an- 
thologies should find a welcomed place in 

every library for young readers. The il- 

















UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1941 STUDY TOURS 


| 
Conducted by Extension Division | 


WESTERN STUDY TOUR 


(West Coast from Los Angeles to Lake Louise) 
June 11-July 24 


MEXICAN STUDY TOUR 
(One Week in Mexico City) 
July 21-August 26 


For Folder and Information write 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION | 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





| 

















of sixty outstanding college and com- 
munity theatre directors. Its purpose 
is to provide services for the benefit 
of the non-commercial theatre and its 
activities are financed by the Rocke 
feller Foundation. 

The success of the Royalty Project 
depends upon the extensive support 
of high school teachers. Information 
concerning the amount of the reduc- 
tions and the procedure in obtaining 
them should be addressed to Royalty 
Project, National Theatre Conference, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


New Books 


lustrations by the famous English artist 
are both numerous and appealing. 


High School 

Second-Year French. O'BRIEN AND LA- 
FRANCE. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1940. Pp. xxxi+523. $1.72. 

A year’s work in understanding, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing French. The 
lessons are well planned in presenting new 
material gradually, with emphasis through- 
out on making the student self-reliant by 
the use of his memory and of his common 
sense. The vocabulary is both practical 
and literary. 


Democracy and Its Competitors. EARL S. 
KALP AND ROBERT M. MORGAN. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. Pp 
96. $.36. Paper. 

This is one of the Unit Studies in 
American Problems series, prepared by the 
authors for use in developing courses per- 
taining to problems of society. The nine 
chapters deal with the background of the 
struggle between Democracy and Dictator- 
ship, with the government of the United 
States, England, France, Germany, and 
others. Leading movements, such as Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Nazism in_ the 
Western Hemisphere are discussed. The 
last chapter is devoted to preserving and 
improving Democracy in the United States. 


Everyday Mathematics. HARL R. DOUG- 
LAS AND LUCIEN B. KINNEY. New 
York City: Henry Holt and Co., 
1940. Pp. vii+503. $1.28. 

A practical treatment of mathematics 
for students of the ninth grade who either 
will not take formal algebra or who should 
postpone doing so for a year. The text 
follows the aims of the Joint Commission 
of the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica and the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. Mathematics is applied 
to the home, business, travel, science, civics, 
and many other everyday problems. Out- 
standing characteristics of the selection and 
organization of materials of this book are: 
(1) Socially valuable topics. (2) Utili- 
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zation of more advanced fields of mathe- 
matics. (3) A program of improved 
problem-solving. (4) A diagnostic and 
remedial program in the fundamental 
skills. (5) An achievement-testing pro- 
gram. 

Most of these features were developed 
in the classroom by actual use of the ma- 
terial. 


Shakespeare For Today. LEROY PHILLIPS 
AND MARY M. CRAWFORD. Yonk- 
ers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1940. Pp. x+454. 
$1.52. 

Five plays have been carefully arranged, 
with some cutting, “‘to give full attention 
to the essential Shakespeare’. The plays 
offered are: A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Ihe Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 
MacBeth, and Julius Caesar. The arrange- 
ment is practical for dramatization—for 
reading in class or stage production. The 
notes included are helpful for increasing 
comprehension. Full page illustrations by 
Ruth Creighton 


Mathematics For Today, Books I and II. 
HARL R. DOUGLAS AND LUCIEN 
B. KINNEY. Yonkers-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1940. 
Book I, pp. vii+434. $.96. Book 

II, pp. viit+444. $1.04. 
A two-book series for grades seven and 
eight which offers the essentials of ad- 


vanced arithemitc for schools in which al- 
gebra is begun in the ninth grade. Sequence 
of topics is carefully observed throughout 
the books and new fields of application are 
merged with approaches to already familiar 
fields. Each book presents a practical course 
in training in real problem solving and 
seeks to develop habits and skills in the 
correct approaches and steps. 


Reading and Thinking Series, Book II and 
Book III. STELLA S. CENTER AND 
GLAYDYS L. PERSONS. New York 
City: Macmillan Co., 1940. 

Practices in Reading and Thinking, Book 
II. Pp. 484. $1.40. 

The second of a three-book series de- 
signed to improve the speed and compre- 
hension of reading of students in the jun- 
ior and senior high school. Selections 
about science, travel, economics, industry, 
government, customs as well as numerous 
other topics are divided into two general 
classes: (1) 53 long selections chosen 
from contemporary writers; (2) 14 se- 
lections from newspapers and magazines. 


Problems tn Reading and Thinking, Book 
III. Pp. 659. 


For students in the upper term of the 
senior high school or for anyone who finds 
it necessary to improve his speed and com- 
prehension of reading. Part I deals with 
problems in reading paragraphs, finding 


the subject and discovering the paragraph 
pattern. Part II is devoted to Question- 
Answer pattern of reading, and reading for 
recall. Material included is new, challeng- 
ing, and encourages further reading. 
Workbooks are available for each book. 


Our Freedom Series. CHESTER WIL- 
LIAMS. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
son, and Co., 1940. Paper. $.48 
each. Teachers’ Manual, Teaching 
Democracy, is available. 


This set of three most excellent books 
is prepared under the editorship of John 
H. Studebaker, U. S. Commission of 
Education, and has for its purpose ‘‘to 
help Americans, particularly young people, 
to understand the meaning of our free- 
doms and the historical struggle men have 
made to win them’’. All the stories dram- 
atized are from historical sources, based on 
descriptions of events found in letters, in 
newspaper articles of the period, or in 
written records. The exact words of the 
historical characters are used as far as pos 
sible. The books are beautifully illus 
trated by Lawrence T. Dresser with 
colored pictures based on documentary ma- 
terial. The books are: 


The Rights We Defend, pp. 71 
Rights of Free Speech, pp. 83. 
Liberty of the Press, pp. 72. 











disability. 





WASHINGTON BUILDING 


Progressive Virginia ‘Teachers’ Organizations 


Accomack Fairfax Martinsville 
Alexandria Fauquier Mecklenburg 
Arlington Floyd Montgomery 
Augusta Frederick Nansemond 
Bath Grayson Newport News 
Botetourt Harrisonburg Norfolk 
Brunswick Highland Northampton 
Buckingham Hopewell Northumberland 
Buena Vista Isle of Wight Orange 
Caroline King George Page 

Carroll King and Queen Petersburg 
Culpeper Lancaster Prince William 
Danville Loudoun Pulaski 
Dinwiddie Louisa Radford 
Elizabeth City Lunenburg Richmond 
Essex Lynchburg Rappahannock 


The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations listed above have realized the advan- 
tages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advantage of the Special Rates and Liberal 
Protection offered by Washington National Group Insurance; they have made available to their 
members a plan which eliminates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident 


If $100.00 a month would be of assistance to you when you become disabled, don’t you feel 
that it is worth an investment of 1 Cent to mail us a postcard requesting information? We 
stand ready to serve the teachers of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division—Group Division 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


Richmond Co. 
Rockingham 
Rockbridge 
Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Southampton | 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford | 
Suffolk 

Surry 

Tunstall District 
Warren 
Washington Co. 
Waynesboro 
Westmoreland 
Wythe 
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For Realistic and Enjoyable Experience 


IN 


HIGH 


SCHOOL ENGLISH 








PAINTER’S 


Ease in Speech 


REDDICK’S 


Journalism 


AND THE SCHOOL PAPER 


Helps the pupil to acquire poise in everyday 


speech situations. 


practice in the mastery of the first common- 


sense principles. 


phases of public speaking, including radio, group 


discussion, and speaking to entertain. 


Provides extensive, enjoyable 


Part Two covers most of the 


and securing subscriptions. 


Gives just the right help on every job connected 
with getting out an edition of the school paper— 


from planning and reporting to reading proof 


Special attention to 


make-up, feature stories, editorials, etc. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 





Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 


Grades 1-3 

The Buttons Go 
MAMMEN;; illustrated by 
ROBINSON. New York: 
c1940. $1.00.* 


The Buttons, a jolly family of six, find 
walking quite a problem, for if they walk 
abreast they tie up city traffic and if they 
walk any other way they lose each other 
in the crowds. How they work out a sat 
isfactory solution makes a charming pic 
ture-story. 


EDWARD 
JESSIE 
Harper 


Walking. 


The Little Train. LOIS LENSKI (Author 
illustrator). New York: Oxford 
University Press, c1940. $.62.* 

Engineer Small, who has already ap 
peared as the chief character in The Little 

Airplane and The Little Sailboat, learns 

about trains in this tiny picture-book for 

first and second graders. 


This is the Way We 
CREIGHTON PEET. 
Holt, 1940. $1.60.* 


Every step in the building of a house 
is described in the excellent photographs 
and large clear text which make up this 
picture-story of two boys and the new 
house their parents built. 


Build a House 
New York: 


NANCY HOYLE 


Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, 
State Board of Education 


Grades 4-7 

Big Road Walker. MRS. EULA GRIFFIN 
DUNCAN; illustrated by FRITZ 
EICHENBERG. New York: Stokes, 
c1940. $1.40.* 

These folk tales from North Carolina 
about a giant Negro and his tiny wife 
who had magic powers, told in Negro dia- 
lect, seem to be a combination of Uncle 
Remus and Paul Bunyan. Good for read- 


ing aloud to people of any age. 


Feathers: The Story of a Rhea. ALICE 
CURTIS DESMOND; illustrated by 
WILFRED BRONSON. New York: 
Macmillan, c1940. $1.20.* 

How a young rhea, an ostrich-like bird 

a native of the Argentine plains, became 

the mascot of the great Southern Cross 


ranch. Grades 3-5. 


Jock’s Castle. KATHARINE GIBSON; il- 
lustrated by VERA BOCK. New 
York: LONGMANS, c1940. $1.60.* 

How Jock, the miller, became a lord in 


the England of Prince Henry’s time is 


related in this charming tale with liberal 
dashes of humor and faery. 


High School 
I Have 
(Author-illustrator). New 
c1940. $2.00.* 
These fourteen stories of outstanding 
horses the 


WILL JAMES 


York: 


Horses Known. 


Scribner, 


known will be 


popular with both men and boys. 


author has 


The Iron Doctor: A Story of Deep-Water 
AGNES DANFORTH HEWES. 
$1.60.* 
A thrilling story of the training of a 


Diving. 
Boston: Houghton, cl 940. 


diver and of his experiences while working 

on the foundations of the San Francisco 

bridge. 

Sons of the Admiral: The Story of Diego 
and Fernando Columbus. SETH 
HARMON AND HARRY I. SHUM- 
WAY. Boston: L. C. Page, cl1940 
$1.60.* 

A fascinating tale is this account of the 
early lives of Columbus’ two sons, both in 
the New World and at the Spanish Court, 
and of the roles they played in promot- 
ing their father’s interests. 


*Net delivered price. 











EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH 


By Neville—Kelly—Thorp 


Authors of the English Experience Series 


Workbooks In English For 
Elementary Grades 


hese new work books ofter you: 


\ complete and authoritative program of in- 
truction on usage, grammar, and composition. 


Systematic distribution of practice, review, and 


ft exercises. 
Interesting activities to meet individual and 
Ip ne 
+. Convenient arrangement, simple explanations 
und directions, and interesting content and treat 
For turther information, write to 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


2009 Terrace Place 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


OFFICIAL VIRGINIA TOUR 


to the 


N.E.A. CONVENTION IN BOSTON 
June 28—$153.50—18 Days 


from Richmond 


By steamer Norfolk to Boston, five days 
in Boston, eight-day scenic motor tour 
through the beautiful White Mountains, 
to Quebec, St. Anne de Beaupre, Mont- 
morency Falls, Montreal, Ausable Chasm, 
Ticonderoga, Lake Champlain, Lake 
George, West Point, Storm King Highway, 
three nights in New York, returning by 
steamer to Norfolk. 


Rate includes All Expenses except meals 
in Boston and New York, and tips. Rooms 
with bath at fine hotels throughout. 


Optional arrangements for those wishing 
to use rail instead of steamer, or to visit 
Nova Scotia or Cape Cod. 


Detailed Folder and Reservations from 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 
Va. Education Association—401 North 9th Street 
or 
C. O. ALLEY TRAVEL AGENCY 
708 E. Grace Street, Richmond, Virginia 

















Personal 
Stationery 


1dd prestige and distinction to your 
private cCé yrrespondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets_-__ | 
100 Envelopes __-_- $2. 00 


KH_ Immermi i Bond Paper | postpaid 
ractive cabinet. | 


Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 
Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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UL 
rst and Second Number Books 
f 


primer and preprimer of number 

for beginners 
BY Easy work in the iS] imbe 
CLARK concepts for first and second grades 
OTIS planned supplements t the 
HATTON child’s natural number experiences 


A variety of simple drawings 
rovided and around these are built the learning 

Reading and number skills are developed 
Nand in hand. 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS 
Primary Arithmetic through Experience 
A complete course of study and methods 

guide for the first two grades 
Modern-School Arithmetic: New Edition 
Distinguished by the way tt builds 
meanings 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by J. MILTON SHUE, 4015 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond 
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A new series of 
Books for Art 
Instruction— 

Eight Books and 

Teacher's 
Manuals for 
Grades | to VIII 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED — 





Irrespective of the grade you t plemented of famous 


the Creative Art book for that g in true facsin colors with cture stu dy r 7 
group ot projects and lessons you | S Teacher's Ma i explal detail every 
Every phase of art work 1s « i f the work for ea 
offers the pupil method and inspirat Examination wi vince yo it the Creative Art 
in seasonal problems and genera book for your grade is the most efficient helpm in 
Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, art teaching availa Order a copy today—with re ick 
Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spatte r’s Manual—and bring new zest this year’s art work 


Sample ‘book pat Teacher’s M: anual (State aeiiee ) 
50c postpaid 
\ set ot eight books and eight manuals postpaid $3 6( 


Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay 
Modeling, Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and 
other correlated art Designs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY—NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 











